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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tur Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb in the United 
States, and others interested in the Education of Deaf- 
Mutes, assembled in Convention, at the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford, Connecticut, on Wed- 
nesday, August 27, 1851. 

The Convention was called to order at 10 A. M. on Wed- 
nesday, by Dr. H. P. Perr, President of the New York In- 
stitution, and Chairman of the General Committee, who read 
the following Circular issued by the Committee, viz : 


CIRCULAR. 


The Convention of Instructors and other friends of the 
deaf and dumb, held at New York, in the month of August 
last, passed the following Resolution : 

“ Resolved, That in view of the present apparent good re- 
sults of this first experiment of a Convention of the Instruct- 
ors of the deaf and dumb, in the United States, the members 
of this Convention have much cause for mutual congratula- 
tion and much encouragement for the future; and that it is 
desirable that a Convention of this body should take place 
one year hence, at some convenient time and place to be 
designated by the General Committee.” 

As the members of the Committee, consisting of the Heads 
of the different Institutions, are widely separated and conse- 
quently unable to meet in Committee, a Circular Letter was 
addressed to each, containing some general principles upon 
which the decisions of the questions, submitted in the fore- 
going Resolution, should be based. 
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From a majority of the members of the Committee, an- 
swers have been received, and, with the exception of those 
who, from considerations of delicacy, not expecting to be 
able, themselves to attend, decline to express any preference, 
the opinion is nearly unanimous that the next convention 
should be held in connection with an eastern Institution. 

In conformity with these views, I hereby give notice, that 
the next convention to promote the cause of deaf-mute edu- 
cation will be held at the American Asylum, in Hartford, 
Connecticut, on Wednesday, the 27th day of August next, 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. This notice is issued with the 
full understanding, that it is not only agreeable to Mr. Weld 
and his associates, but that they will cheerfully co-operate in 
furthering the objects of the Convention. 

The persons embraced in this notice are 

1. Present and former Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. 

2. Trustees and Directors of Institutions for their instruc- 
tion. 

3. Governors of States and other officers acting as Com- 
missioners in the selection and supervision of State benefi-, 
ciaries. 

It is earnestly hoped, that every Institution in the country 
will be fully represented, and that the delegates will come 
prepared to read such papers and present such questions for 
discussion as will serve to illustrate the best mode of promo- 
ting the present and future well-being of those entrusted to 


their care. 
HARVEY P. PEET, 


Chairman of the General Committee. 


New York, Feb. 10, 1851. 


This Circular was addressed to each Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb in the United States; and notices of the 
time and place for holding the Convention had also been in- 
serted in the newspapers. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, Hon. Wintu1am W. Campsett, of 
New York, was elected Chairman pro tem. 

Judge CampsBELL, on taking the chair, returned his grateful 
acknowledgments for the honor conferred upon him. He 
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was rejoiced to meet with those who were assembled on this 
occasion ; for, from his earliest childhood, he had been inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf-mute. A younger brother 
had been among this unfortunate class, and he had been 
compelled to establish a means of communication, whereby 
their thoughts might be interchanged. If it was true in the 
language of the poet that his hero 


——*‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,” 


it was true also that he himself spoke early in the sign-lan- 
guage. Judge Campbell adverted to the venerable Institution 
in which the members of the Convention were gathered. It 
was venerable, not for age—for the moss of time had not yet 
settled upon it, but venerable as the pioneer Institution in the 
education of the deaf and dumb. If we did not invent the 
methods of imparting this instruction, it may be safely said 
that we have largely improved upon the lessons given us. 
The Institutions for the instruction of deaf-mutes in the 
United States, are generally better conducted and better cal- 
culated to promote the great cause for which they are estab- 
lished, than the kindred Institutions on the other side of the 
Atlantic. May the day soon come when the advantages of 
education shall be extended to every individual of this unfor- 
tunate class. 

The speaker deemed these conventions productive of much 
good; they aggregate together all engaged in the pursuit of 
the same end; they promote harmony, extend our knowl- 
edge, enable us to profit by experience, and improve our 
ideas of the proper method of instruction. The speaker ex- 
pressed a hope that they may be long continued, with har- 
mony and profit to teachers and pupils; as well as those who 
cherished with himself, a deep interest in the welfare of the 
cause of deaf-mute instruction. 

Mr. Couuins Stone, of Hartford, was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

On motion of Mr. Van Nosrranp, 

Rev. Tuomas GaLLAuDET was requested to act as inter- 
preter of the proceedings for the benefit of the deaf-mute 
members of the Convention. 
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The preliminary organization of the Convention being 
now completed, 

On motion of Gen. P. M. Wetmore, of New York, the 
proceedings were opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Hawes, of 
Hartford. 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, it was resolved that the 
services of each day be commenced with devotional exercises, 

On motion of Mr. Lewis WE xp, of Hartford, a committee 
of five was appointed to nominate permanent officers of the 
Convention. 

The Cuarr appointed the following gentlemen as said 
committee, viz: Messrs. Weld, Gallaudet, Turner, I. L. Peet, 
and Stone. 

The Committee on Nominations then retired. 

Dr. Peet moved that the proceedings of this Convention 
be open to the public, and that the usual facilities be fur- 
nished to the reporters for the public press. 

Gen. WetTmokrg, in seconding the motion, dwelt upon the 
objects and the occasion which had drawn the Convention 
together. He deemed it desirable that, on this and similar 
occasions, as much publicity as possible should be given to 
the proceedings. The Institutions here represented depend 
for their efficiency and support on the continuance of public 
sentiment in their favor. Asa representative of the New 
York Institution, the speaker could not refrain from express- 
ing his satisfaction that the present series of conventions had 
been commenced. He believed they were but the first of a 
long and useful course. 

Referring to the origin and history of the American Asy- 
lum, the speaker remarked upon the fact that it was the 
pioneer and the mother of similar Institutions in this coun- 
try. He was proud of his native State, that she had provided 
so munificently for the education of all her children. None 
of the States of the Union had done so much in this respect, 
in proportion to her means and extent of population, as Con- 
necticut had done. He cordially seconded the resolution to 
give general publicity to the proceedings of this body, con- 
nected as it was with an important branch of public instruction. 
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The Cuairman coincided with the views expressed by the 
previous speaker in relation to the propriety of making the 
proceedings public. He also fully sympathized with the re- 
marks of the same gentleman in regard to the State of Con- 
necticut and her munificent provisions for education. He 
himself had some claims upon the State; for though not a 
native of its soil, he had derived from it a venerated ancestry. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Dr. Peer, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

On motion of Hon. Seru Terry, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to invite 
strangers from abroad who may be in town, and who may 
take an interest in the objects of the Convention, to attend 
its sessions. 

The following gentlemen were appointed: Messrs. Seth 
Terry, W..W. Turner and Col. James Ward. - 

Mr. WE tp, from the Committee on Nominations, reported 
the following gentlemen as permanent officers of the Con- 
vention : 

President—Hon. Tuomas Day, Vice President of the 
American Asylum. 

Vice Presidents——Mr. Lewis We tp, Principal of the 
American Asylum; Dr. Harvey P. Peer, President of the 
New York Institution; Rev. J. Appison Cary, Principal of 
the Ohio Asylum; Prof. F. A. P. Barnarp, University of 
Alabama. 

Secretaries,—Prof. Jacob Van Nostrand, of New York; 
Mr. Oliver D. Cooke, of Hartford. 

The Report of the Committee was accepted, and the 
Chairman appointed Mr. Weld and Dr. Peet to conduct the 
Hon. Tuomas Day to the chair. 

Mr. Day briefly returned his thanks, remarking that he 
should rely upon the intelligence and assistance of the mem- 
bers of the Convention to enable him to fulfill the duties of 
the office. 

Mr. WE p presented the following letter from Mr. J. 8. 
Brown, Principal of the Indiana Institution : 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Aug. 14, 1851. 
Lewis WE Dp, Esq. 

Principal American Asylum, 

My Dear Sir, It is with feelings of deep regret, that I 
have to request you to announce, that the Indiana Institution 
cannot be represented, at the approaching Convention of the 
officers of American Mute Asylums. 

A conviction of duty induces me to spend a portion of our 
annual vacation, in striving to awaken an interest in behalf 
of the deaf and dumb, in the States of Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. For this purpose, Iam here with four pupils of the 
class just graduated from our Institution, giving exhibitions. 
I have thus far received such encouragement as induces me 
to hope that much good may be accomplished. I am anx- 
ious to witness Asylums for Mutes established in both these 
States; and hope this may be done within the next two or 
three years. 

I trust that the deliberations of the Convention at its next 
session, may be productive of much good; and tend to unite 
in mutual respect and esteem, all who labor for the unfortu- 
nate deaf and dumb. Its proceedings will be looked to with 
the most intense interest, by all who love our cause. 

Please state to the Convention, that, thanking them for 
the compliment, (entirely unsought and unexpected,) which 
they last year paid me, by placing my name on the Commit- 
tee of Publication, they will, as I believe, in all probability, 
far better subserve the interests of the cause, by appointing 
some other person in my place. This conviction in my own 
mind results from no want of interest in the “ Annals”; on 
the contrary, I shall still continue to do what I may be able 
to forward its important mission. 

With respect to the State of Indiana, I can say, that at no 
former period have the people felt a more decided interest in 
the cause. A feeling of gratified state patriotism has con- 
nected itself with all our benevolent Institutions, which prom- 
ises results alike honorable to the people, and beneficial to 
the unfortunate. Allow me, in conclusion, to express the ar- 
dent desire of my heart, that the day may soon come when 
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the doors of all Asylums for the unfortunate shall be opened ; 
that their blessings, like the rains and dews of heaven, may 
descend to cheer the children of sorrow, without money and 
without price. 
With sentiments of the highest regard, 
Yours truly, J. S. BROWN. 


Mr. WE Dp also read the following extract of a letter from 
Rev. J. D. Ty.er, Principal of the Virginia Institution: 


ixtract of Joseph D. Tyler’s letter to Mr. Weld. 

“T regret that the occurrence of the meeting of teachers, &c., 
in the first month of our term hinders our attendance. I think 
triennial meetings would be better attended, more interesting, 
and more than equally profitable. If you please, say to the 
Convention, that should it be disposed to meet here next year, 
or at any other time, we shall be most happy to give its mem- 
bers a Virginia welcome. They will better know what that 
means after they have tried it.” 

On motion of Dr. Perr, 

Resolved, That a committee of five delegates be appointed 
by the chair to report the order and form of business to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Convention, together with 
rules for its government. 

The following gentlemen were appointed: Dr. Peet, of 
New York, Mr. Turner, of Hartford, Mr. Cary, of Ohio, Mr. 
Barnard, of Alabama, Mr. Stone, of Hartford. 

On motion of Mr. D. E. Barriert, 

Resolved, That a committee of three delegates be appointed 
by the chair to receive and examine the credentials of dele- 
gates. 

The following gentlemen were appointed on this commit- 
tee: Mr. Bartlett, of New York, Mr. Ayres, of Hartford, Mr. 
Camp, of Hartford. 

At this stage of the proceedings, 

Rev. Dr. Hawes expressed his regret at his inability to 
attend the sessions of the Convention, and, after a few re- 
marks upon the origin and history of the American Asylum, 
took his leave. He remarked that as a Christian man 
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and a minister, he was reminded by the history of this Insti- 
tution how much could be accomplished in a comparatively 
short period of time. Thirty-four years had elapsed since 
he came to Hartford. The Institution was then small. 
He had been an interested witness of its growth; he had 
seen how it had spread itself abroad through the land; and 
he rejoiced to learn that twelve or thirteen Institutions were 
now established, and that others were in contemplation, for 
the instruction of this unfortunate class of our fellow-beings. 
He considered it a triumph of Christian benevolence ; a mark 
of the progress of civilization. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, 

Resolved, That delegates be requested to report in writing 
to the Committee on Business, the titles of papers which 
they are prepared to present to the Convention. 

The Committee on Invitations reported, through Hon. 
Sern Terry, that they had invited J. L. Comstock, M. D., 
of Hartford, and Lee Comstock, Esq., of New York, to attend 
the meetings of the Convention. 


The Business Committee reported the Rules adopted by 
the Convention of the previous year, as suitable for the gov- 
ernment of the present Convention. 

The report was adopted, and the Rules agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


RULES. 

I. The members of this. Convention present at any time 
appointed for a meeting, shall constitute a quorum for all 
purposes of general discussion and debate and of adjourn- 
ment. 

Il.. The President or one of the Vice Presidents, or in their 
absence a member chosen by the majority for the purpose, 
shall preside at each meeting of the Convention. 

III. The proceedings at each meeting shall be in the fol- 
lowing order : 

1. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

2. Reports from committees. 

3. Reading of communications. 

4, Unfinished business. 
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[V. All committees shall report in writing. 

V. Every resolution shall be reduced to writing and sub- 
scribed by the name of the member offering the same. 

VI. At all meetings of the Convention, the rules of pro- 
ceeding shall be those contained in Jefferson’s Manual, ex- 
cept in those cases herein specially provided for. 

The Business Committee further reported the following 
Titles of Papers to be read before the Convention, viz: 


TITLES OF PAPERS. 


1. Course of Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb. By H. 
P. Peet, President of the New York Institution. 

2. Elements of the Language of Signs. By H. P. Peer. 

3. Suggestions on Certain Varieties of the Language of 
Signs, as used in the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
By L. Wextp, Principal of the American Asylum. 

4. High School for the Deaf and Dumb. By W. W. 
Turner, of Hartford. 


5. Sketch of the Life of Baron de Gerando. By Epwarp 
Pret. 


6. On the Use of Methodical Signs. By Couuins Stone. 

7. Natural History as a Branch of Study for the Deaf and 
Dumb. By O. W. Morris. 

8. Scrofula among the Deaf and Dumb. By Samve. 
Porter. 

9. Some Hints to the Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb. 
By L. Cuerc. 

10. Deaf-Mute Idioms. By J. Appison Cary. 

11. The Mode of Teaching Language. By Horace S. 
GILLeET. 

12. Notice of James Edward Meystre, a deaf, dumb and 
blind young man; by Mr. H. Hirzen, Director of the Asy- 
lum for the Blind at Lausanne, Switzerland. Translated 
from the French by I. Lewis Peer. 

On motion, the paper 

“On the Mode of Teaching Language,” by Horace 8. 
Git.et, of the Ohio Institution, was read by Rev. J. A. 
Cary. 





THE MODE OF TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


BY HORACE S. GILLET. 


Tere are three ways of learning a language. First, by 
gathering words and forms of speech miscellaneously, and 
rendering them available for use by sheer practice. Second- 
ly, by a methodical process commencing with the grammar, 
and proceeding with the aid of the dictionary. Thirdly, by 
an orderly combination of these methods; in which words 
are learned, and their signification and relations to each other 
in the structure of sentences, and their ready use acquired by 
actual practice. We see the operation of the first method in 
the prattling child or the little foreigner, as, with great im- 
perfection indeed, yet with wonderful rapidity, he daily aug- 
ments his materials of speech. The second is exemplified 
by the tyro, as he delves wearily among the remains of an- 
cient classic literature ; and the third, by the traveler who sets 
himself down amidst the Babel of Berlin or Paris. Each of 
these methods will be successful, according to the constancy 
with which it is used, and the nature and circumstances of 
the mind employing it. Under given conditions, which is 
the best method, and how can it be most effectively pursued ? 

Let those conditions be,—deaf-mutes, from ten to twenty 
years of age, under the instruction of teachers, in an institu- 
tion established for their education. This is the practical 
question to be discussed in this essay. 

The natural mode in which a child learns to speak its 
mother tongue, or a new vernacular, requires the exercise of 
attention, memory, a power of imitation, and the daily use 
of the materials thus obtained, in expressing its thoughts. 
The acquisition by writing of a written language, under these 
circumstances, without any aid of vocal sounds, might be 
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‘ more difficult. The study of a dead language is commonly 
prosecuted after a philosophical method, by translating it 
into the vernacular, and vice versa, with a minute regard at 
every step to the properties of the words and their syntax. 
Here, the grammar and lexicon are the wheels of the vehicle, 
and a judgment more or less matured, is indispensable to its 
safe guidance. Practice, in the acceptation of the term as 
applied to language, is rarely employed to much extent. It is 
the proper combination, however, of these two methods, that 
is obviously best adapted to meet the conditions named. 
The deaf-mute must be taught to use the appropriate words, 
and place them in their proper order; as well as to under- 
stand the laws which govern this selection and construction. 
He must practice, unceasingly, the writing of what memory 
has gathered, and judgment chosen and arranged. To the 
forms and principles of language, he must be induced to pay 
his most assiduous and tender attentions, with a view to a 
union that death alone can sunder. 

The next question is, how shall this combined method be 
modified, so as best to adapt it to the purposes of instruction 
in the Asylum? The husbandman must well consider the 
nature both of the soil and the seed, before he can know how 
the former should be prepared, and when, and in what man- 
ner, the latter should be sown. The teacher, too, must regard 
the circumstances of the mind to be educated, as well as the 
peculiarities of the branch of knowledge by means of which 
it is to be unfolded. Among deaf mutes there is the same 
variety of mental manifestation, as among others. Methods 
of instruction should generally be suited to the class of mind 
possessing ordinary natural capacity, and yet have special 
reference also, to those of less than medium ability. Minds 
in the immaturity of childhood must be greatly deficient in 
judgment. It is only as age advances, and education pro- 
gresses, that this faculty develops its power. A want of the 
important sense of hearing, has deprived the deaf child of 
much general information, and stimulus to mental activity ; 
consequently, his intellect is, at first, less vigorous, and not so 
well prepared to receive instruction in school, as that of one 
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in possession of all his senses. There is a strong analogy 
between different languages. It is seen in the derivation and 
compounding of words, their collocation and mutual depend- 
ence, and in metaphorical allusion. An acquaintance with 
one, therefore, is a valuable auxiliary in the acquisition of 
another. But when we compare the natural sign language 
of the mute, with the artificial systems of written language, 
this analogy becomes exceedingly vague. Especially is it so, 
when compared with the English. 

The mute is thus, both from the condition of his mind, 
and the nature and limited amount of knowledge already ac- 
quired, more illy qualified than the speaking child, for the 
task of study. At the age when he should enter the institu- 
tion, little can be expected from his reasoning and discrimin- 
ating faculties. He must begin, then, by learning forms of 
speech as mere formulas, without comprehending the philos- 
ophy of adjusting words. The rules of construction may 
be introduced with little delay, yet sparingly, at first, and 
gradually rise into prominence, as fast as they can be under- 
stood and applied. In short, instruction in language should 
begin with formulas, and end with principles. These views 
may be controverted. Yet, it is believed all will agree, that 
mind in its formative stage, can learn and use forms, with far 
greater facility, than it can apprehend and apply principles. 
No one will deny the paramount importance of the latter, 
when they can be received and turned to account. The one 
possess an intrinsic value, the other a more practical utility. 
These constitute the specie basis, those the representative 
currency, by means of which the widely extended transactions 
of life are chiefly carried on. 

Proceeding on the correctness of these notions, it may next 
be affirmed, that to do a thing well, and do much in a given 
time, it should be done systematically. The system required, 
should be graduated, mainly, on the theory of advancing, 
both. in forms and principles, from the easy to the more diffi- 
cult. Thus, the process is from letters to words, and from 
words to sentences ;—from sentences containing the same 
word or words, to those having these elements entirely differ- 
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ent :—so from those of similar structure, to those variously 
formed. As, in words, the teacher should lead his pupils from 
those representing visible or tangible objects, to such as stand 
for general and abstract ideas; in style also, they should be 
conducted from the narrative to the descriptive and didactic. 
Writing successive sentences of diverse forms but relating to 
the same subject, or what is called composition, is an exer- 
cise that should be commenced as early as practicable. And, 
while constantly storing up new words and formulas, the 
pupil is as constantly to employ them for this, as their ulti- 
mate purpose. ‘These exercises will contribute to that men- 
tal discipline which they require for their proper performance. 
They will qualify the mind for concentrating its powers on a 
single subject, and investigating its relations. 

But, let us not be wedded too blindly tosystem. It would 
be unwise pertinaciously to exclude a seeming irregularity, 
because it happens to mar the theoretical proportions. This 
is eminently a practical work; and theory must not be per- 
mitted, for a moment, to usurp the dominion of paramount 
utility. In teaching a science, the progressive steps should 
be planned more with reference to the pupil, than to the sci- 
ence itself. They should subserve the discipline and enlight- 
enment of mind, rather than exhibit the softness of coloring 
or harmony of feature in the instrument. There are various 
styles of expression, from the direct to the most involved. 
But the simplest colloquial style, if at all natural, must com- 
prehend difficulties of structure, embracing complex gram- 
matical forms, conventional phrases, idioms, and the like. 
Many of these, from their extreme commonness and indispen- 
sable necessity in the daily conversation on ordinary topics of 
discourse, should, at an early day, be made familiar to the 
pupil Their great practical value will justify their introduc- 
tion, in advance of what might seem to be their proper place 
in a rigidly graduated system. It is in the common modes 
of expression that the pupil realizes most vividly the worth of 
language. On the ordinary subjects of domestic concern he 
makes his first and repeated attempts at written expression. 
And when his interest wanes, and attention flags under the 
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mesmeric influence of the everlasting monotony of words, it 
is to the occurrences of every day life the teacher must have 
recourse, for the means to awaken his curiosity, excite his 
wonder, or enlist his sympathy. This, perhaps, need not 
amount, after all, to more than one of those exceptions inci- 
dent to every general order of procedure. An outline of a 
course of lessons will not here be sketched. The details 
would expand this essay beyond its proper limits. The ob- 
servations already made, will doubtless suggest it to the in- 
telligent instructor. 

When the general principles which shape the course of 
instruction have been determined, whatever may be the steps 
in that course, all will allow that constancy of practice will 
be indispensable, to secure the largest measure of success. 
A wide field is here opened for the instructor to display his 
skill, both in and out of school, in wisely arranging and car- 
rying out that practice. It would be ill judged, perhaps, to 
point out for every one the particular direction he should ex- 
actly pursue. Each mind can prosecute most successfully, a 
course somewhat adapted to its own peculiar cast, and, there- 
fore, differing more or less from that of every other. Yet, as 
all minds are subject to the same laws of thought, and are 
aiming in this case at the same end, the process though vary- 
ing in detail, should undoubtedly be regulated by the same 
general rules. ‘The teacher is to exhibit to his pupils the 
form, or principle, or both, accompanied with any needful 
explanations and illustrations; and they are to use it in its 
application to various topics of thought, independently, or in 
connection with other forms previously learned. The mat- 
ters which seem to be of chief moment to them, whether 
present, past, or future, they are to embody in language, by 
frequent journalizing or otherwise. While in school, they 
should be constantly busy. If by some casual occurrence 
they are relieved from waiting on the dictation of the teacher, 
something should be prescribed as a standing exercise, to oc- 
cupy their minds during such intervals. They. should be. 
brought to realize the value of time, and turn even its shreds 
in the school-room to some useful purpose. The disposition 
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40 conversation by signs in the class, should be discouraged, 
if not entirely restrained. Yet this strong tendency may be 
turned to some account, by allowing the privilege, if carried 
on by spelling or writing, as liberally as may consist with 
good order and propriety. Wherever the mind gravitates 
with a strong interest, thither permit it to go out in expression, 
but only through the channel of written language. 

In urging pupils forward with all proper alacrity, there 
may be too much haste. It is of more consequence to mas- 
ter thoroughly what is attempted, so as to make it forever 
available, than to attain a surprising rate of speed. Their 
advance should rather resemble the movements of an invading 
army, which captures and garrisons every post on its way, 
than the onward whirling of a railroad train, which gives the 
traveler only a glance at passing objects. Both in and out 
of school, mutes should be encouraged to substitute verbal 
for sign language. This mode of communication may thus 
come to be regarded as a mark of superiority, which will 
naturally excite the emulation of all to attempt it. It might 
be well to supply them, after a certain period of advance- 
ment, with pocket slates for this purpose. 

The books to be used during the first years of instruction, 
should, in their arrangement, conform to the principles already 
stated. It may be difficult sometimes to procure books well 
suited to the wants of the pupils. When this is the case, 
there is no resource left the teacher but to supply the defi- 
ciency, as he may be able, in using the best he can find. 
Books of graduated lessons are valuable in the earlier stages 
of instruction. They may be used with profit, perhaps, dur- 
ing half the period usually assigned for the education of the 
mute. But they should gradually and finally be dispensed 
with, and the common school books of the country put into 
his hands. It is desirable that he should, at no very late 
day, abandon the artificial highway cast up for him only,— 
break loose from his leading strings, and enter upon the beaten 
track common to his fellows around him. Then he can be- 
gin to realize that he is a constituent part of our common 
humanity; that his infirmity is no longer a wall of division 
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between him and his race. He is thinking the same thoughts, 
through the medium of the same language, and acquiring an 
education by the same methods and means, so far as books 
are concerned, as his speaking associates. The greatest mis- 
fortune for the deaf mute is his own conviction that he is an 
unfortunate, and therefore entitled to compassion. It is a 
mill-stone to his neck in every enterprise in which he is in- 
vited to engage. He should be taught to feel that it is the 
mind, not the body—the inward spirit, not the outward sense, 
which makes the man. He should be regarded and treated 
as one of us. 


Books are but a secondary instrumentality in the process 


of teaching, the chief means being the living instructor. If 
he be competent, the kind of book employed is not so very 
material. If he be inexperienced, as must often be the case, 
a suitable book becomes a very importantaid. The element- 
ary works for our schools are evidently prepared quite as 
much with reference to the teacher, as to the pupil,—to in- 
struct the latter, by showing the former how he can best im- 
part instruction. The mode of using a beok in the class, 
should be left much to the discretion of the teacher. It may 
be observed, generally, that the pupil, especially in the earlier 
stages, should use it chiefly when the teacher is not present, 
or his attention withdrawn to some special matter. The 
pupil should be required, before committing a lesson to mem- 
ory, to read it, and state by signs the sense of each paragraph 
or sentence. His attention should be called to particular 
words or phrases, and assisted when necessary. The daily 
exercises on the slate ought, in their general scope, to have 
reference to the book lessons. A text book should not be 
considered finished, or laid aside for another, until thoroughly 
mastered. ‘The dictionary will be of service when a class is 
sufficiently advanced to use it with facility. It is to be em- 
ployed rather for private reference, than as a foundation for 
exercises in the school room. Theoretical grammar can not 
be introduced with advantage, till near the close of the 
course of study. 

It is all-important to beget in the minds of pupils a habit 
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of self-reliance. ‘They should have confidence in their own 
powers, and in the final success of their endeavors. They 
will then promptly and cheerfully address themselves to 
whatever task may be imposed upon them. ‘They are to un- 
derstand that the acquisition of language is a work peculiarly 
their own. No one can do it for them. The teacher is to 
support and guide them, only when their own strength and 
skill are inadequate. They must be encouraged to strike out 
boldly into the depths before them, nor be dismayed though 
repeatedly dashed back exhausted upon the strand. Let 
every acquisition made, inspire them with new desire and 
stronger resolution to make another, and the magnitude of a 
difficulty, only strengthen their purpose to conquer it. 

Let us recapitulate the positions taken. 

Of the three methods, in which a language is commonly 
learned, that which combines the practical and the scientific, 
most satisfactorily meets the demands of deaf-mute education. 

The process of combining words, should begin with pure 


formulas. Principles of construction should be gradually in- 
troduced, and eventually assume the first rank in the study 


of language. 

The course of instruction should be systematized, admit- 
ting however occasional departures from exact order. 

Practicing verbal language every where, and at all times, 
will render easily and promptly available the knowledge ac- 
quired. 

There should be a transition from graduated books to the 
common elementary works in general use. 

The pupil should be trained to put forth his own powers, 
and under the eye of the teacher, push his own way into the 
labyrinths of language. 

This is a work overranking because comprehending every 
other in the training of the deaf-mute mind. Intellectual, 
moral, religious culture are mainly dependent on it. What 
a weighty responsibility rests on the instructor! What 
powerful motives should urge him in the discharge of his 
duty! A proper realization of this responsibility and these 
motives, will constitute the greatest element of his success. 
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An invitation to the Convention to dine at the American 
Asylum, was received from Mr. Batpwin. 

A paper on the subject of a “High School for the Deaf 
and Dumb,” was read by Rev. W. W. Turner, of the Amer- 
ican Asylum, 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY W. W. TURNER. 


Mucu has already been done for the education of the deaf 
and dumb of the United States. Thirty-five years ago, it 
would have been impossible to have communicated by wri- 
ting the simplest idea to any deaf mute in the country. Now, 
it is almost as difficult to find one, of suitable age to be in- 
structed, who cannot hold a conversation by that medium on 
all the common topics of daily intercourse. 

On the fifteenth of April, 1817, the first school for deaf 
mutes on this continent was opened at Hartford, with seven 
pupils and two instructors. The single institution, which at 
that time was struggling into a doubtful existence, and whose 
success was regarded even by its well-wishers as highly 
problematical, now finds itself surrounded by eleven similar 
establishments; most of which are in a flourishing and 
healthy state. Incipient measures have already been taken 
for the opening of two other schools for the deaf and dumb ; 
and we confidently believe that the means of a common edu- 
cation will, at no distant day, be afforded to every one of this 
unfortunate class of persons in our widely extended country. 

While we rejoice in what has been accomplished in their 
behalf, and in prospect of what will soon be attempted, we 
feel constrained to inquire whether the friends of deaf mutes 
are to rest satisfied with past achievements and present ex- 
pectations for the future. Whether all has been done for 
their improvement which is desirable. Whether a higher 
standard of education should not be adopted, and a more 
extended and thorough course of intellectual culture should 
not be provided for at least a portion of the deaf and dumb. 
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Our present design is to show that more may be and ought 
to be done for their mental and moral training; that they 
have yet higher claims upon the benevolence of the philan- 
thropist and the Christian; that they may be fitted for more 
elevated spheres of usefulness and happiness, and that the 


time has come for the commencing of efforts to secure these 
important objects. That the desirableness and necessity of 
such efforts may be seen more clearly, we shall exhibit briefly 


the character of the existing schools for deaf mutes, and shall 
show what is attempted in them, and what is actually ac- 
complished for the education of their pupils. 

The institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United 
States hold the same relative position as the better class of 
public schools in our cities. Like the latter, they teach be- 
ginners the elements of language; then its principles and 
construction ; afterwards arithmetic, geography and history. 
But as all this must be done in five or six years, it is obvious 
that a thorough knowledge of these subjects can not in most 
instances be acquired. In view of the difficulties to be over- 
come, some instructors have chosen to teach facts and sci- 
ence at the expense of language; while others have labored 
to elucidate and fix in the minds of their pupils the rules and 
idioms of language, without leaving sufficient time for the 
other branches of a common school education. In point of 
fact, our pupils go from our institutions with the ability to 
read and write the ordinary style of letters, narratives and 
conversation more or less correctly, without being able fully 
to comprehend the import of elaborate essays on elevated 
subjects. ‘They understand as much of arithmetic as they 
will have occasion to use in their respective vocations, and 
they can pass a fair examination in geography and history. 
In short, they have laid the foundation of a good English 
education, without having completed the superstructure. 
This account of the matter is not, however, strictly applica- 
ble to all. While some dull or inattentive pupils fall below 
the ordinary level of a class, a few gifted minds rise consid- 
erably above it. These are to be regarded as exceptions to 
the general rule. But notwithstanding the incompleteness 
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of their education, a majority of them will return home to 
friends less perfectly educated than themselves ; and will con- 
sequently be thought to know more than they really do. 
And as most of them become farmers or mechanics, their 
education may be considered sufficient for persons in their 
stations in life. 

The question still recurs, whether their usefulness and 
happiness would not be promoted by a more thorough men- 
tal training, and by a more extended and complete course of 
study. We do not hesitate to affirm that this would be the 
case. The sam arguments which go to show that knowl- 


edge is power; that the condition of a people is improved in 


proportion as the masses are educated, have their application 
with equal weight to the deaf and dumb. Indeed those who 
can hear and speak will much better make their way through 
life without education than the former. The ability which 
uneducated persons possess of obtaining through the ear in- 
formation communicated orally, and of imparting to others, 
their own ideas through speech, affords them advantages 
which nothing but education can supply to the deaf mute. 
And very much in proportion to the amount of his knowl- 
edge will be his position and influence in society. 

Were we to admit,as we are by no means disposed to do, 
that those of the deaf and dumb who engage in agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits spend as much time in school as is 
consistent with the necessary preparation for business, and 
are as well educated as the farmers and mechanics with 
whom they will associate in after life; there are others of 
them, destined by providence to move in different circles and 
aspiring to more elevated positions in society, to whom a 
more liberal education should be given, and for whom better 
means of obtaining such an education should be provided. 
These are the children of those who are well educated or 
wealthy, who can appreciate the advantages of learning and 
are disposed to keep their children at school a longer time 
than is allotted to the regular classes in any of our institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb. There are also among our pu- 
pils young men of superior talents, wishing to qualify them- 
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selves for teachers, clerks or artists, who would gladly avail 
themselves of better means of instruction than exist at pres- 
ent, In saying this, we would not be thought to speak dis- 
paragingly either of the existing institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, or those who are engaged in teaching them. We 
know that these institutions are in general well managed and 
are answering the important ends for which they were estab- 
lished. We also know that those who teach in them are 
well qualified by their talents, education and skill to carry 
forward their pupils to any desirable extent. But until 
classes of pupils can be kept for a longer time than six years 
under instruction, we shall not expect to see much more ac- 
complished than is at present. It is true that the time for 
which pupils are permitted to remain in these institutions is 
not limited, and that a few do remain seven or eight years. 
The best arrangement is made for the improvement of such 
which can be consistently with more important interests and 
with the present organization of the schools. But it can not 
be expected that the whole time of an experienced teacher 
should be devoted to three or four pupils of this description. 
Nor can they be expected to prosecute their studies, even un- 
der the best instructors, with the zeal and success they would, 
if they were more favorably situated. They will of necessity 
feel that they are staying beyond the ordinary term of in- 
struction ;—that the government and discipline of the institu- 
tion are adapted to a different class of pupils. Having but 
few associates of their own standing, there will be little of 
that generous emulation so necessary to successful study. 
Comparing themselves with the multitudes below them in 
attainments, with some of whom they may perhaps be 
classed, they will be in danger of becoming proud of what 
they know, instead of being ambitious of knowing more. 
Their position would be very much like that of a young man 
who should attempt the acquirement of a college education 
in one of our academies or high schools. His teachers might 
be competent to aid him, and he might spend in study the 
usual time allotted to a college course. But it would be little 
short of a miracle if the result equaled his expectations. 
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The circumstances under which he would labor to acquire 
knowledge are unfavorable to success. The atmosphere 
with which he would be surrounded is uncongenial to healthy 
action. He would lack the stimulus of ardent competitors, 
of college honors and college fame. The deaf mute, who 
attempts to prosecute his studies in any of our institutions 
much beyond the range of the regular classes, will meet with 
similar embarrassments. What he needs is a school ex- 
pressly provided for him and for others in his circumstances, 
a High School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

This High School should receive only those who had com- 
pleted a regular course of study at the State institutions, 
together with those semi-mutes who had in other ways ac- 
quired an equal amount of knowledge. It should afford all 
its students a three years’ course of instruction under two or 
more of the ablest professors of the art that could be obtained. 
In such a school, suitably endowed and judiciously managed, 
we might expect such a development of deaf-mute intellect 
as has not hitherto been witnessed in this or any other coun- 
try. We might expect that its graduates would be fitted to 
partake equally with us of the enjoyment derived from read- 
ing and literary pursuits. We might expect to see them 
creditably filling stations for which their peculiar privation 
has been thought to disqualify them. We might expect to 
find them in families of cultivated minds and refined tastes, 
the chief ornament and attraction of the social circle. 

It is not our design at the present time to give the details 
of a plan for the proposed high school: still we will on one 
or two points be a little more particular. One of the most 
important questions to be settled in reference to such an in- 
stitution would be that of its location. This should be in a 
city or large town, easy of access, where there is no institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb. The ground should not be pre- 
occupied. Funds should first be raised, to pay the cost of a 
suitable site and buildings, in the place of its location and its 
vicinity. Money should then be obtained by subscription 
from all parts of the country enough to endow two professoi- 
ships. We would next apply to the Legislatures of the dif- 
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ferent States for an appropriation to support a certain pro- 
portion of its beneficiaries (say one in every ten) at the high 
school. There would be, in addition to these, a considerable 
number provided for by their friends or sustained from their 
own resources :—enough in all to occupy the time of at least 
two instructors and the apartments of an establishment quite 
as large as would be desirable. In connection with this 
institution there should be a chapel for divine worship on the 
Sabbath and the religious instruction of its students and such 
other deaf mutes as might reside in its vicinity. Here lec- 
tures on subjects of general interest might be given, and ex- 
periments to illustrate the principles of science might be per- 
formed in the winter evenings, which should be free and open 
to all. It would thus become a center of attraction to the 
educated deaf and dumb, and would bring around it a circle 
of sure friends upon whose assistance and patronage it might 
confidently rely in any future emergency. 

Our plan may seem desirable to many who may doubt 
whether it is feasible. They could wish that there was such 
an institution in existence, but they question whether it can 
be made to exist. ‘They do not hesitate to say that it would 
be useful, but they fear that it could not be supported. On 
this point we have no apprehensions. Let it be made to ap- 
pear that the usefulness and happiness of deaf mutes would 
be essentially promoted by such an institution, and their 
friends would promptly furnish the means for its establish- 
ment. Forty years ago it was doubted whether the whole 
country could supply deaf and dumb children enough for a 
single school or funds for its support. Now we see several of 
the States doing alone what it was then thought all of them 
together could not do. There is not an unsupplied want of 
the human race that will not, when made known, be met by 
the offering of Christian charity. The silent eloquence of 
the deaf and dumb asking for knowledge, has never yet been 
disregarded, and never will be while there is a heart of phi- 
lanthropy to feel, or a hand of liberality to give. 

~ Another objection to our project may be that it will detract 
from the institutions now in operation, by diminishing the 
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number of their pupils and by lowering them relatively in 
public estimation. In reply to this we would say that some 
of these institutions are already too large. We do not think 
it desirable either on the score of health, of discipline or of im- 
provement that more than from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and seventy-five pupils should be congregated in one 
establishment. This number of children would fully occupy 
the time of those who usually have the charge of them as a 
family, and would require a board of instructors sufficiently 
large for all purposes of mutual aid and consultation and for 
the rapid progress in learning of those entrusted to their care. 
Should the contemplated high school be established, it would 
indeed take precedence among the institutions for deaf mutes ; 
but it would not on that account lessen their usefulness or 
importance. The existence of the college does not enable us 
to dispense with the academy, nor that of the latter with the 
common school. Each is honorable and useful in its appro- 
priate sphere; and one is as important an auxiliary in the 
cause of education as another. If then the interests of this 
cause among the deaf and dumb demand a high school, let 
no selfish regard for his own institution induce any one to 
oppose its establishment. 

When ought this enterprise to be undertaken? We an- 
swer, immediately. If there is a demand for such an institu- 
tion, its establishment should not be delayed. There are no 
more serious obstacles to be surmounted, no greater difficul- 
ties to be encountered, no more labor or self-denial required 
at present than will be at any future time. Let the subject 
be carefully considered by this convention. Let the atten- 
tion of the officers and patrons of all our institutions be 
directed toit. Let there be harmony of feeling and of views 
respecting it. Let there be unity of plan and of effort among 
the friends of the enterprise ; and success is certain. 

Who will undertake this enterprise? This is a difficult 
question and one which we are not prepared to answer. If 
the educated deaf mutes of our country were called upon to 
make the selection, their eyes would turn to him whom they 
have been accustomed to regard in a peculiar sense as their 
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father and the founder of institutions for their benefit in this 
country. In confirmation of their choice our eyes turn invol- 
untarily to the chair which he should have occupied on this 
occasion. To this election of grateful hearts there comes 
back no response. Our father, our teacher, our guide, lies 
low and helpless upon the bed of sickness, it may be upon 
the bed of death.* If his work is done, it has been well done; 
and the name of Gallaudet will stand conspicuous and high 
upon the roll of fame among the names of those who have 
been public benefactors and friends of suffering humanity. 


ROE ss 


A discussion ensued after the reading of the above paper, 
in which Gen. Wetmore, Dr. Peet, Mr. Weld, Mr. Cary, Mr. 
Turner and others participated. 

Gen. Wetmore was satisfied that the suggestions thrown 
out in the paper read by Mr. Turner, pointed to something 
useful in the future. The advantage of papers like these is 
that discussion may follow, and that we may pronounce upon 
suggestions contained in them. The speaker rose to invite 
such discussion ; and was struck very forcibly by the argu- 
ments presented. He had often regretted that pupils should 
go out from our Institutions for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, before their education is thoroughly completed. 
In the State of New York, the term is limited, and the course 
of study cannot exceed seven years. In this short period, it 
cannot be expected that the pupil should attain beyond a 
moderate point in his acquirements. 

But there was another point, in regard to the feasibility of 
the plan of a High School. There can be no improvements 
in science if we stop short on the appearance of an obstacle. 
We must surmount obstacles and overcome difficulties if we 
desire the accomplishment of an object. It had struck the 
mind of the speaker that there might be a difficulty in select- 
ing a central position for the proposed establishment. This 
difficulty might prove insurmountable, but still the effort 
might be made. He called upon gentlemen present for their 


* Mr. Gallaudet died on the 10th of September; just two weeks from the 
day this article was read before the convention. 
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views on the matter, because the cause should be entered 
into with heart and hand. 

Dr. Peer deemed the subject under discussion one of great 
importance ; but did not feel qualified, on the spur of the oc- 
casion, to present a coherent argument either for or against 
such an establishment. He had long felt the importance of 
carrying forward our Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb to 
a point far beyond that which is now attained; in the New 
York Institution he knew it was very desirable. But there 
are very great difficulties to be overcome. Great energy, and 
it may be added, great industry and perseverance are required 
to accomplish this object. One great difficulty will occur, 
almost to a certainty—parents will withdraw their children. 

The speaker regretted to say that there was a disposition, 
on the part of parents and others who have a right to control 
the labor of the deaf and dumb, to set a greater value on 
the products of their hands than on the acquisitions of their 
minds. When the pupil is able to write home a letter, in 
many instances, superior to those he receives from his friends, 
the letter is perused by his family, and circulated through the 
neighborhood, and the child is at once regarded as well- 
educated. He must then be taken from the Institution, and 
return home. This is a difficulty under which the New 
York Institution, and, so far as is known, other Institutions, 
South and North, are laboring, and the speaker knew no 
means of overcoming it. 

Some of the pupils remain in our Institutions for a consid- 
erable length of time, but they are not generally of the class 
who would be selected as the inmates of a High School. 
Some of them are deficient in intellect; others are orphans, 
and, others again, are desirous to accept any position of 
profit in the world by which they can realize a livelihood. 

Dr. Peet was not fully prepared to say whether the pro- 
posed establishment would be sustained by those who had 
undergone an ordinary course of instruction. Provision, 
however, might be made in our existing Institutions to carry 
forward a class of this nature. The speaker had recently had 
an opportunity to visit a class formed upon this plan, which 
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was supported by means of a legacy from a gentleman lately 
deceased in Paris. After the pupils have gone through the 
ordinary course of instruction in the Institution at Paris, they 
are formed into a class to be instructed for a period of three 
years longer. Dr. Peet here explained the mode of operation; 
remarking that, although their attainments were not uniform, 
the course of study was so arranged, that no particular branch 
was passed over by the same pupil more than once. He 
also adverted to the College at Rugby, in England, for the 
education of the deaf and dumb. It was not regarded 
with much favor by the teachers of the English Institutions. 
In relation to the wants of the deaf and dumb after they 
leave our Institutions, the speaker believed they should be 
regarded with continual interest; and in this feeling he was 
doubtless joined by many persons in this and other countries. 

In Paris, Institutions have been established to aid the 
adult deaf and dumb. In London, where there are fifteen 
hundred to two thousand deaf mutes, the question what 
shall be done with them, is engaging the attention of many 
benevolent persons. ‘There, the children enter the Institu- 
tions earlier, and finish their education so as to enable them 
to go out and be apprenticed to trades. Many of them are 
admitted as pupils at the age of seven, eight and nine ; while 
in most of the schools twelve would be considered the maxi- 
mum. The subject cannot be reached by any other means than 
special legislation. What progress can a deaf mute of the 
age of eight be expected to make in mastering the difficulties 
of language? A great part of what he may be able to learn 
between the ages of nine and fourteen, will very probably be 
forgotten. 

It therefore becomes a question of great importance with 
the gentlemen who have taken hold of this matter, where to 
place these pupils; and the subject is at present under advise- 
ment by a committee. 

Dr. Peet considered that another difficulty in the way of 
the proposed establishment in this country, would grow out 
of the location. On this point there doubtless will be, as 
there has been on other questions of alike nature, a differ- 
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ence of opinion. Local feeling might be aroused, and con- 
flicting claims, founded on superior numbers or supposed 
advantages, might be urged. The speaker, from his experi- 
ence in his own State, had become cautious of exciting any 
local feeling. He had a very great desire to see the scientific 
and literary education of the deaf and dumb carried to a 
greater extent than it is. He had recommended to. the 
Directors of the Institution with which he was connected, a 
plan of this character. He considered such a course far bet- 
ter than any provision for the admission of children at too 
young anage. Our Institutions ought to be Institutions for 
the education of the deaf and dumb; and he desired that 
provision might be made in connection with our present In- 
stitutions, by which the education of the deaf mute could be 
carried to a greater extent. If this could not be done in our 
existing Institutions, he held that the subject should then be 
fully entertained of establishing a High School, or an Acade- 
my, or whatever we may please to call it, for the higher educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. We shall need some method to 
instruct them in the Fine Arts, in Science, in the Mechanic 
Arts, Civil Engineering, etc., etc., for all which they are fully 
competent. 

Mr. Wevp remarked that in theory this was a very inter- 


esting proposition; one that commends itself to the benevo- 
lent dispositions of us all. He thought, however, that the 
difficulties and objections in the way were very numerous, 
We have already made many appeals to the generosity of 
the community, and have been led to depend upon the kind 


and benevolent feeling of a Christian public to sustain our 
Institutions. By this project, we should be obliged to go 
back and renew our appeals; not without danger, as he 
feared, of reaction on the public mind, and consequent injury 
to our present institutions; for it seemed that the great ob- 
ject, for the benefit of the few who would become inmates of 
such an Institution, would not be otherwise attained. It is 
well known that the deaf and dumb are mainly from the 
classes of society which look to the public for aid in the ed- 
ucation of their children; the number from the families of 
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the wealthy is comparatively small. Their friends are gen- 
erally satisfied with a five or six years’ course of instruction, 
and, in the American Asylum, children are frequently taken 
away before this short course is completed. Mr. Weld ad- 
verted to the Rugby school, mentioned by Dr. Peet, and re- 
marked upon its ill success as a collegiate institution, appre- 
hending that the case would be the same among ourselves. 

Mr. Cary thought the idea was capable of being realized. 
There were obstacles to be overcome, it was true, but they 
were not insurmountable; and he trusted that the project 
would be deemed worthy some practical attempt. He sug- 
gested that the Institution be planned with reference to its 
national character. We have a Military Academy at West 
Point, supported by the Government. Why may we not 
apply to the National Legislature for aid to establish an In- 
stitution where the deaf mutes in the United States may 
receive a higher education? He believed a sufficient num- 
ber might be selected to make the Institution of sufficient 
size. 

Gen. Wermore said he had a proposition for the disposi- 
tion of the subject. In his own opinions, he had been led to 
agree with the gentleman who had last spoken. Although 
the project contained within itself the elements of difficulty, 
it cannot be pronounced unfeasible. He desired to lay on 
the table for subsequent consideration the following resolu- 
tion, viz: 

Resolved, That the proposition for the establishment of a 
High School for the Deaf and Dumb, submitted in the paper 
read by Professor Turner, be referred to a Select Committee, 
with instructions to report at the next Convention, on the 
points of expediency and feasibility, and if the report be 
affirmative, with such practical suggestions for carrying the 
same into effect as they may deem advisable. 

Dr. Peet observed that, in stating the difficulties which 
had appeared to his own mind, he did not intend to be un- 
derstood as taking an antagonistic position in the matter. 
He had merely desired to call attention to the obstacles 
whieh would really exist. 
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The subject was then, by unanimous consent, deferred till 


the afternoon session. 

Mr. D. E. Barrier, from the Committee on Credentials, 
reported the following list of Delegates, viz :— 

From the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hart- 
ford. Hon. Thomas 8. Williams, President of the Asylum ; 
Hon. Thomas Day, James Ward and James B. Hosmer, 
Esq’rs, Vice Presidents of the Asylum; Hon. 8. Terry and 
A. M. Collins, Esq., Directors; Lewis Weld, Principal; 
Laurent Clerc, Rev. W. W. Turner, Samuel Porter, Collins 
Stone, J. A. Ayres, Rev. H. B. Camp, O. D. Cooke, J. L. 
Wheeler, Rev. A. C. Baldwin. 

From the New York Institution. H. P. Peet, LL. D., Pres- 
ident of the Institution; P. M. Wetmore, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent; Hon. W. W. Campbell, of the Board of Directors ; 
Professors D. E. Bartlett, O. W. Morris, J. Van Nostrand, 
Thomas Gallaudet, I. L. Peet, Edward Peet, Dudley Peet, 
F. A. Spofford and G. C. W. Gamage. 

From the Ohio Institution. Rev. J. A. Cary, Principal of 
the Institution. 

Professor F. A. P. Barnard, of the University of Alabama. 

Dr. J. L. Comstock, of Hartford, and Mr. Lee Comstock, 
of New York; Rev. N. P. Bailey, of Ohio. 

Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of the State of New 
York, and ex officio Superintendent of Common Schools, 
was appointed by the Board of Directors of the New York 
Institution, as an Honorary Delegate from that Institution to 
the Convention, but was not present. 

On motion, the Convention took a recess until half past 
two o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Convention was called to order by the President. 
The discussion on the subject of Mr. Turner’s paper was 


resumed. 
3 
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Judge CampsBe.t offered a few remarks on the proper age 
of pupils. He thought the term of instruction was not suffi- 
ciently long in our Institutions. As we grow more wealthy 
and the country extends, a change must occur, and the term 
will undoubtedly be lengthened. The public mind is pre- 
paring for such anextension. The change which has already 
taken place in the community in relation to matters of this 
character, is a forerunner of what is to come. The efforts 
which were made thirty years ago, bear no comparison to 
what we do now. Our requests for aid at the present day 
are not only answered, but they are answered promptly and 
kindly. The appeal which the deaf mute makes has never 
been made in vain. The question, then, in the mind of the 
speaker, was, whether the work should be done by our exist- 
ing Institutions or in another Institution? He believed it 
was agreed that some improvement on our present method 
is wanted. 

Mr. Gattaupet thought we were begging one question. 
Why may we not have a higher standard of education in our 
Institutions as they already exist? We have now learned 
the idea ; suppose we try the experiment in our own Institu- 
tions? He considered that two establishments need not 
necessarily interfere with each other. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp had listened with considerable interest 
to the debate as it had progressed. He thought the great 
object for deaf mutes was to elevate their ideas. It was 
not probable, however, that any thing would be accom- 
plished by individual Institutions during the approaching 
year. He suggested whether it would not be better to rest 
the matter, and await the report of a Committee. 

Mr. Cary remarked that the cause of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in this country is progressive. New Institutions are 
springing into existence as the popular outgrowth of the pro- 
gressive spirit. The spread of Institutions for the Deaf and 
Dumb may be likened to the growth of a plant. The stalk 
springs from the earth, and puts forth leaf after leaf, and 
branch following branch, until the flower appears. So is it 
with these Institutions; and he trusted that the National 
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Institution might be as it were a flowering of the plant 
which has had so vigorous a growth. 

Mr. Morris expressed his feelings of high gratification at 
the manner in which the subject of a High School had been 
treated. Reasoning from the facts presented, the analogy 
would be, that such an Institution would certainly benefit 
the deaf and dumb as well as others. He hoped it would 
not be confined to any class or society, and believed that 
enough would be found in the United States to sustain it. 
He hoped the resolution would pass, and be acted upon at 


once. 
Mr. Ayres observed that the want of a High School was 
felt among parents and by the deaf mutes themselves. He 
believed that public opinion was ready to sustain such an 
Institution. 
Mr. Turner added that he was not an advocate of the 
plan except on general grounds. It had been stated that 


parents were unwilling to keep their children at school for so 
long atime. True: this evil has been felt by all our Insti- 
tutions, more or less. He thought, however, that the very 
way to counteract the evil was the establishment of a High 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. If the scholar is to become | 
more accomplished, the parents will more highly appreciate 
the advantages of education. The pupils may then be pre- 
pared to fill stations in society which they have not occupied 
heretofore. Already we have examples of the capacity of 
the deaf and dumb for the liberal professions. Some of those 
who have gone from among us have become teachers, mer- 
chants and distinguished artists. One is now employed as 
copying clerk in the Treasury Department at Washington. 
Two others are employed in the same manner in the Regis- 
ter’s office in Boston. Avenues of usefulness, influence and 
wealth might thus be opened to all; and the consideration of 
qualifications which will command larger salaries might in- 
duce parents to keep their children at school, who would 
otherwise take them away. 

As to the education of a higher class in our present Insti- 
tutions, Mr. Turner desired to say a word. That it can be 
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done, he had no doubt. There are gentlemen connected 
with these Institutions who are qualified to undertake the 
work, were time allowed them. Still, it cannot be expected 
that the necessary advantages can be obtained without diffi- 
culty, any more than a pupil can be fitted for college in a 
common school. The school at Rugby, to which reference 
had been made, was constructed on a plan entirely different 
from that which the speaker proposed. It was a private 
school, established on private responsibility ; and the pupils 
were received at the beginning without previous preparation. 

It had been said of pupils abroad, that their education was 
commenced and finished earlier than here. The same ten- 
dency is prevailing here. Parents are anxious to press their 
children into our Institutions much earlier than they should 
be received. There will be an increase of this tendency. 
To meet the difficulty, it may be necessary to establish Pri- 
mary Schools for the Deaf and Dumb in different parts of the 
United States. On this point, the speaker would not dwell. 

Returning to the proposed plan for a High School, Mr. 
Turner observed that there would of course be difficulties in 
the way of such an Institution. No good enterprise was 
ever commenced and pursued to success without encounter- 
ing opposition. The numbers would at first be small; but 
we know that when our classes graduate and their term of 
study expires, there are two or three, more or less, in each 
Institution, who wish to remain longer, and the Institution 
proposed would exactly meet their case. The plan suggested 
by the gentleman from Ohio, that the establishment should 
be a National Institution, is a happy thought. The speaker 
confessed he had not ventured to aspire so high. 

After some further remarks, 

The resolution of Gen. Wetmore was put to vote, and 
unanimously adopted. 

The Cuair appointed the following gentlemen a Special 
Committee to consider and report upon the subjects com- 
prised in the resolution, viz: W. W. Turner, J. A. Cary and 
Jacob Van Nostrand. 

Hon. Setn Terry, from the Committee on Invitations, 
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reported that Hon. Henry C. Deming, who was present, had 
been invited to sit with the Convention; as also the following 
gentlemen: Hon. Andrew T. Judson, District Judge; Hon. 
Henry Barnard, 2d, Superintendent of Common Schools; 
Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, of Indiana; John Hooker, Esq., of 
Springfield; John M. Atwood, Esq., of Philadelphia; Fred- 
erick 8. Giddings, Esq., of Illinois. 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, the following resolution of 
thanks to Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Esq., Superintendent of 
the Seventh Census of the United States, was unanimously 
adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due and 
hereby tendered to Joseph C. G. Kennedy, Esq., Superintend- 
ent of the Seventh Census of the United States, for his 
prompt and cordial assent to the request made to him under 
the authority of the last Convention, through its President, 
for a convenient and methodical arrangement of the census 
details relating to the deaf and dumb in this country; and 
that the officers of this body communicate to Mr. Kennedy a 
copy of this resolution, with the assurance that the friendly 
interest evinced by him is appreciated and acknowledged by 
all the friends of the cause in behalf of which the Convention 
has been assembled. 

On motion of Mr. GaLiaupDET, 

Resolved, That the question be taken, in all questions, by 
raising the right hand, in order that the deaf-mute members 
of the Convention may participate. 

Dr. Perr read a paper on the “ Course of Instruction for 


the Deaf and Dumb.” 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY HARVEY P, PEET, LL. D. 


Tue inquiry, what is the best plan for a Course of Instruc- 
tion, adapted to the circumstances of a class of deaf mutes, 
it will, I think, be generally admitted, is one of the most im- 
portant topics that can come up for discussion at a meeting 
like the present, and my position in reference to that subject 
seems to make it proper, (as probably it is expected,) that I 
should give a somewhat more extended exposition of my 
views than has yet appeared. 

It is but half a dozen years since all of our teachers were 
reduced to the necessity, either to select from among books 
designed for children who hear, and hence, prepared without 
the slightest reference or adaptation to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the deaf and dumb; or else to accomplish, each for 
himself, as best he might, the difficult and perplexing task of 
preparing, day by day, his own lessons,—which were then to 
be inaccurately and half legibly copied by the pupils. His 
difficulties were thus at least as much increased as would be 
those of a teacheryof French or German, who should be 
obliged to prepare his own grammars, and compile his own 
dictionaries, while actually engaged in the instruction of a 
numerous class. That this additional labor was in all cases 
seriously felt, and that in most cases, the progress of the 
pupil was retarded, both by the necessary deficiency of order 
and connection in the lessons themselves, when prepared un- 
der such unfavorable circumstances, and by the moral impos- 
sibility of accomplishing two labors at once as well as if the 
teacher were at liberty to devote all his energies to one, is 
evident a priori; and many of us can testify that it was so, 
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from experience. Moreover, as, in many cases at least, the 
teachers of the same school had each his own course of man- 
uscript lessons, and thus each class pursued a different route, 
whenever it became necessary to transfer one pupil from one 
class to another, or a class from one teacher to another, much 
time was inevitably lost before the new pupil or new teacher 
could become aw fait in the actual standing of the class. 

After suffering from these and other perplexities for twenty 
years, hoping in vain that some abler hand would undertake 
a task which all engaged in our profession, with scarcely an 
exception, admitted to be of the highest importance ;—I felt 
myself constrained, by the pressing wants of my own school, 
to undertake the preparation of the most obvious and press- 
ing necessity—a volume of Elementary Lessons for the use 
of a class during their first year. The plan of this work was 
the fruit of long experience, anxious meditation and careful 
comparison of different methods. I needed not the opinion 
of any one to assure me that the book could not be “ perfect 
either in plan or execution.” But such as it was, it was 
found to supply a very serious and generally felt want. Its 
appearance was welcomed with general satisfaction, even 
from some quarters with enthusiasm, and the edition was 
exhausted much sooner than I had anticipated. A second 
edition, revised with great care, has also been exhausted, and 
a third has appeared. I am far from attributing to the merits 
of the work itself all this success. I cite it as showing the 
general conviction of the necessity of such a work, observing 
that so far as I know, the contrary opinion has only been ex- 
pressed since the work has appeared. 

The success of the First Part, joined to my own conviction 
of the utility of having an extended Course of Instruction, 
encouraged me to proceed with the task, till four volumes 
have now appeared, including the little one of Scripture Les- 
sons; and [have the satisfaction to believe, that each of these 
has been practically found of more or less usefulness in 
making more easy the difficult task of the instructor of the 
deaf and dumb. 

But though the favor, with which the works in question 
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have been received has been even beyond my hopes, objec- 
tions and criticisms have now and then been advanced, some 
of which have furnished valuable suggestions in aid of my 
labors, while others have appeared to me to be founded on 
misapprehension of the scope and design of the course. 

A full development of the plan of the course cannot now 
be given. All that is now aimed at, is to give such general 
views and explanations, as by showing in what spirit the 
course is conceived, and how it is, in the New York Institu- 
tion, practically carried out, may, on one hand, afford valua- 
ble hints to young and inexperienced teachers, who may 
desire to know what is here regarded as the best mode of 
beginning the education of a deaf mute, and, on the other 
hand, may serve to correct misapprehensions and obviate the 
objections of those who have started difficulties that exist, 
not in the course itself but in their mode of viewing it. 

It can, indeed, hardly be expected that any plan that can 
be devised will be perfectly satisfactory to all teachers. 
While all of us agree that the success of our efforts in teach- 
ing written language to the deaf and dumb is, in many cases, 
less than we could wish, the causes of this want of full suc- 
cess strike different minds in different aspects, and hence, 
each has his own theories, his own plans for a course of in- 
struction, designed to lessen the difficulties which, in his own 
practice, have seemed to him the most embarrassing. 

As the great majority of American teachers make use of 
the Course of Instruction issued from the Institution at 
New York, I may take it for granted, that they think it nec- 
essary to have elementary books prepared expressly with 
regard to the peculiar circumstances of the deaf and dumb. 
We have then, only to consider, at present, what is the best 
order of lessons. 

From a careful consideration of the various plans for a 
course of instruction, practiced or proposed, either in this 
country or in Europe, so far as a somewhat extensive research 
has brought them to my knowledge, I have the satisfaction 
to find, that the plan, on which my own course is founded, 
occupies nearly a middle ground between the extremes of 
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other methods, and hence, according to the old maxim that 
the middle way is the safest, is the most likely to be right, as 
well as the most likely to prove acceptable to the majority of 
teachers. 

For example, some teachers confine the pupils, for many 
months, to the dry study of a vocabulary of names. This, I 
need not remind you, was the plan of Sicard, in his celebrated 
Course of Instruction, and is practiced also in many German 
Schools.* Others again would exclude vocabularies of 
words entirely, and introduce all words in complete and cor- 
rect sentences. Such was the plan of the Abbe Chazottes of 
Toulouse, as detailed in the Fourth Paris Circular.t There 
is a third class of teachers who begin by teaching the pupil a 
kind of jargont manufactured expressly for the occasion, in 
which the proper order and inflections of words are totally 
disregarded. I am persuaded that there is no American 
teacher who is inclined to either of those extremes, or who 
will not agree that the first few lessons should consist in 
learning to repeat, by writing, or by the manual alphabet, or 
both, the names of familiar objects; that simple sentences 
should be introduced within a few weeks or months; and 
that, whenever phrases or sentences of two or more words 
are taught, the correct order of familiar English should be 
carefully observed. 

Here then is a common starting point on which, and on 
the first few steps of our progress, I think we shall all agree. 
And if we can settle the principles which should guide our 
course, we may find less divergence in our respective views 
than we had at first supposed. 

The object of the first lessons is two fold: To give the 
pupil a clear apprehension of the office of words in represent- 
ing ideas, i.e. in recalling to another mind the same idea 
that occupies our own: and; To give some mechanical 
readiness in repeating words. ‘This readiness is necessary to 


* Day’s Report, p. 125. 
t Day’s Report, p. 149, et seg. 
t Day’s Report, pp. 146—8. 
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enable him to grasp words mentally, and to recognize them 
as distinct entities. 

To explain to our pupil that by universal agreement, a cer- 
tain collection of letters stands for a certain familiar object, 
it is entirely unnecessary to employ the circuitous process of 
Sicard; yet something more is advisable than the mechanical 
and lifeless routine of making a certain sign at the sight of a 
particular word, or even merely pointing to the object whose 
name is shown. The mode which we should recommend 
is,—having directed the attention of the pupil to the written 
word, which should at first be the name of some object that 
can be shown to the class, some person able to read is ap- 
pealed to, who, at the sight of the word, immediately pro- 
duces or points to the object, and vice versa, the object being 
shown, points to its proper name among several written on 
the slate, or displayed in a book. A second, if you please a 
third, person may be called in, to repeat the same process, and 
your new pupils will, upon this repeated evidence, rest fully 
satisfied that the words shown to them really have some 
connection with the objects to which they are applied. You 
may also, as soon as opportunities present, show them by 
actual experiment, that these new signs for objects which 
every body understands, may be useful in making known 
their wants to persons who cannot understand their own 
signs. 

Of course the time spent, in learning to repeat the names 
of familiar objects, should be as much as may be necessary to 
give clear and distinct conceptions of words, and ability to 
write them legibly. The names selected should be short; 
they should represent objects familiar, and not uninteresting 
to the pupil, and they should be sufficiently numerous to af- 
ford practice in writing all the letters of the alphabet. 

But even this mere repetition of names need not, and 
should not be a dull and mechanical routine. The faculties 
of the pupil are, in most cases, just awaking from a torpor of 
years; he is beginning to realize the power of communicating 
with other minds; his mental horizon is extending rapidly 
on all sides. The aim of the teacher should be to acquire 
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the confidence of his pupil, to study the bent and capacity of 
his mind, and the actual range of his ideas ;—for that is the 
foundation on which he is to build. He should seek to give 
to all the class, as nearly as may be, the same mental devel- 
opment, that all may advance together. He should also en- 
deavor to influence the formation of the pupil’s dialect of 
gestures, and to lead him to adopt a style at once graceful, 
clear and precise ; for without clearness in the pupil’s collo- 
quial dialect, it is in vain to expect that clearness in his ideas 
which is essential to any tolerable progress in language. 

The exercises under these first lessons of names should not, 
therefore, consist merely in pointing to the object, or to its 
picture, when the name is shown, or vice versa, writing or 
spelling the name when the object is shown, or its sign made. 
The pupil should be encouraged to tell in signs what he 
knows of the nature and uses of each object; each of the 
class, in turn, may contribute his own anecdote or piece of 
knowledge, and the teacher will bring from his own larger 
stores to the common stock. In this way a powerful advan- 
tage will be gained: by exciting the pupil’s interest in the 
lessons, the names will be more firmly impressed in the 
memory ; the teacher will be enabled to satisfy himself that 
the absent object, represented in a cut or described by signs, 
is not mistaken; he will have the opportunity to give the 
pupil a taste for a correct style of gesticulation, while at the 
same time teacher and pupil mutually acquire confidence in 
their ability to understand each other; and last, not least, the 
pupil’s memory will be awakened, his discrimination sharp- 
ened, and all his mental powers called into prompt and de- 
lighted action. 

Some may ask, if we encourage the pupil to express by 
signs so many things respecting the objects named in the 
lesson, why not give him the written phrases to express 
them? Butif we did, it would be at this stage of the course, 
both difficult and unprofitable for the pupil to commit such 
phrases to memory. Words are as yet, strange, odd and 
cumbrous things to him. He remembers them as yet with 
difficulty, repeats them slowly, and needs to attach them to 
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something simple and tangible. Since it is as much as he 
can do to learn thoroughly five or six words daily, by mak- 
‘ing these five or six words represent as many familiar objects 
whose names it is important for him to know, we gain for 
him the greatest real progress. The pupil will thus, at the 
end of a given time, have acquired the greatest possible 
number of words; and to all of these words he will have 
attached clear and correct ideas: while if we had set him at 
the start to commit to memory whole sentences, however 
short and simple,—from the difference between his modes of 
thought and our own, it is scarcely possible that we could, so 
early, make him comprehend the precise ideas expressed in 
such sentences, or view the propositions they present, in the 
same light in which they appear to us. 

While upon the first lessons, a question of some interest 
comes up for consideration. To us words are sounds, and all 
modes of depicting words to the eye are only signs of words 
understood and remembered only by recalling the spoken 
word. Hence it is evident that words can never be to the 
deaf and dumb what they are to us; and that they must con- 
ceive words primarily under some visible or tangible form 
which to us can merely furnish representations of words. 
Hence the question arises whether it is best for the ease and 
simplicity of their conceptions of words, that they should be- 
come familiar with words first under the form of writing, or 
of the manual alphabet. In other words, whether we should 
lead them when they think of words to retrace in the mind 
the written characters, or the positions of the fingers. Some 
very eminent teachers have held that the written form posses- 
sed many advantages over the forms of the manual alphabet :* 
for instance, in that all the parts of a word being present to 
the eye at once, the word might thus be recognized as a single 
character; as possessing, in short, a kind of unity which 
would materially aid in ease and rapidity of thought, suppos- 
ing the pupil to attain, as we desire he should attain, the ability 


* See Prof. Barnard’s article in Fourth Paris Circular, page 20, etc. 
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of thinking as we doin words. Onthe other hand, it has been 
argued* that written words do not possess any such character 
of unity, since there is no necessary connection, adaptation or 
symmetry of their parts; that they can be recognized by the 
deaf mute only as a succession of letters, unless, which is 
still worse, he retraces them in his mind by following the suc- 
cessive strokes of the pen; and that as our pupils spell words 
on their fingers much faster than they can write them, the 
probability is that they can think words faster also under the 
manualform. That it is possible to think in words conceived 
as spelled on the fingers, the case of Laura Bridgeman 
abundantly proves, and I confess the light furnished by this 
remarkable case has led me to modify the views I have for- 
merly held.f If the pupils, as is usually the case, are early 
habituated to commit words to memory by spelling them 
over on their fingers, they will necessarily contract the habit 
of regarding the forms of the manual alphabet as the material 
of words, and written or printed characters as merely repre- 
sentatives of words. If on the other hand, care and pains are 
taken at the beginning to lead them to remember words by 
their written outline, they will regard that form as the elemen- 
tary word, of which other modes of exhibiting words are rep- 
resentatives. Which is the most advisable course can per- 
haps only be satisfactorily decided by actual experiment, in 
not one or two, but several cases. Judging from the instance 
of Laura Bridgeman, there can at least be no material disad- 
vantage in suffering our pupils, on this point, to follow the 
usual bent of their minds toward the forms of the manual 
alphabet. 

In teaching the names of objects, it is best to show the 
objects themselves, as far as practicable. For objects which 
cannot be shown, but which the pupil has seen, cuts can be 
very advantageously employed, and drawing will be a very 
useful accomplishment to all teachers, not merely for the 
delineation of single objects, but of groups, illustrating various 





*See J. R. Burnet’s article, Bib. Repos., Cct., 1842. 
-} Note 2, Elementary Lessons, p. 289. 
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phrases, and even sentences. Many objects which cannot 
well be delineated by lines, (as milk, cheese, clay, ice,) can be 
distinctly recalled to the pupil by describing their use, manu- 
facture, etc.,in pantomime; and the pupil if he has them not 
already, will speedily learn the signs used in the Institution, 
by which any known object may be recalled in its absence, 
Of course no opportunity should be lost of making the pupils 
personally acquainted with all objects whose names he has 
occasion to write. To this end a museum of objects of na- 
ture and art is desirable, and an occasional visit to the curi- 
osities of a large city almost indispensable. 

Though there are very few who dissent from the plan of 
beginning with the names of familiar objects, we find a 
greater difference of opinion as to the next step. The ques- 
tion here is whether after the pupil has acquired readiness in 
writing some fifty names, more or less, we should pass at 
once to complete sentences, (even according to some to short 
lessons of connected sentences,) or rather practice the pupil 
for a few weeks in writing phrases embracing an adjective 
and a noun, varied by the use of numbers, and some other 
words which help to form phrases representing objects or 
groups of objects. 

Here it seems proper to lay down two fundamental princi- 
ples; First, that Ideas should precede words ;* and second, 
that Difficulties should be divided as much as possible and in- 
troduced one at a time.t These two principles are already 
familiar to you, and their correctness seems so self-evident that 
I may safely take them for acknowledged maxims. 

According to the first, no words should be taught before 
the pupil is capable of comprehending the ideas they repre- 
sent, or their office and use in the phrase; according to the 
second, those words and phrases that present the fewest diffi- 
culties should be first taught. 

The adjective is much more easy of comprehension to a 
deaf mute than the verb; for while the former represents 

* Heinicke Encyclopedia Americana. 

+ Bebian. 
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quality, simply, (and the first adjectives taught should express 
the most obvious qualities, by which objects of the same 
name are familiarly distinguished from each other,) the latter 
is complicated by time, assertion, transitiveness, and other mod- 
ifications. Nothing is easier than to explain to a deaf mute 
the actions expressed by many verbs; but the essential part 
of the verb, its raference to time and assertion will, at this 
early stage, be either very vaguely apprehended, or not at 
all: thus the pupil left without any other guide to the use of 
verbs than his own dialect of pantomime, necessarily uses 
them incorrectly, and acquires vicious and peculiar modes of 
expression, of which it is difficult afterward to break him. 
Moreover, in teaching adjectives, we have in our language no 
variations of termination to embarrass the pupil, (the degrees 
of comparison being, by common consent, reserved to a 
much later period,) while the use of the simplest verbs (unless 
we have recourse to the uncouth jargon before mentioned,) 
involves the necessity of teaching a perplexing variety of in- 
flexions. 

We also hold it to be a great point gained, when we can 
lead the pupil to combine words into phrases without con- 
fusion of ideas, and to perceive distinctly that two or more 
words, in a certain customary order, represent but one object. 
By practicing him early in writing such phrases, as, “ A 
white horse,” “ A yellow bird,” “ A blue ribbon ;” and a few 
lessons later, “ A large white horse,” “ A little yellow bird,” 
“ A wide blue ribbon,” we make an important step toward 
teaching him to think in words, and enabling him to attach 
clear and correct ideas to collections of words that are apt to 
puzzle deaf mutes less carefully and systematically instructed. 

For these reasons we prefer to teach, before coming to the 
greater difficulties presented by the verb, a select number of 
adjectives, beginning with such as can be illustrated by cuts, 
and not neglecting contrast, (e.g.) white, black and red; 
straight and crooked; round and square; high and low; 
large and small, (etc.) classed as Adjectives of color, (Section 
II.) and Adjectives of form and dimension, (Section III.) and 
these are in sundry lessons combined with the Singular ot 
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nouns marked by the article, a, or an, and (Section IV.) with 
the Plural marked by its appropriate termination.* 

The rules for the formation of the plural, in our language, 
are so few and simple, and the irregular plurals in common 
use present so small a burden to the memory, that it has been 
judged best to teach the commonly recurring forms while we 
are upon the subject. If the plurals of such common words, 
as baby, man, ox, foot, sheep, were to be deferred to a later 
period, the teacher would be continually troubled with such 
forms as babys, mens, oxs, foots, sheeps ; and must either suf- 
fer the pupil to contract erroneous habits of writing those 
plurals, or find himself continually teaching exceptions to the 
general rule, to his own vexation, no less than to the discour- 
agement of the pupil, in whose ideas much greater confusion 
and perplexity will be produced than if the few exceptions of 
common occurrence were given him at once to be committed 
to memory, leaving him to go on with confidence in applying 
his general rule to all other cases he is likely to meet with. 
In fact the irregular plurals present no greater difficulty than 


the regular, except in requiring a greater effort of the mem- 
ory. The real difficulty, or step of ascent in language 
gained, is making the pupil bear in mind that we use a dif- 


* Of course in teaching adjectives, we make no use of the ingenious but idle 
process by which Sicard inserted the adjective in smaller letters, between the 
letters which compose the noun, supposing that the pupil would then acquire a 
profound philosophical idea of the distinction between substance and quality ! 
We doubt very much if a deaf mute, at this stage of intellectual development, 
would derive any useful or correct ideas from the process; and it is wholly un- 
necessary to bewilder him with such metaphysical subtleties. Still it is very 
important that our pupil should know that adjectives and substantives are quite 
different classes of words: entitled to different places in the phrase, and that the 
former is used as an appendage to the latter. To this end the adjectives are 
taught in phrases, combined with nouns, both together describing some single 
object. We first make the pupil remark the contrast in quality between objects 
of the same kind, as a white hat, a black hat, a long rod, a short rod; and next 
lead him to note the resemblance in the one quality, denoted by the adjective 
under consideration, between objects of very different kinds, as, a black coat, a 
black handkerchief, a black dog; a long pole, a long knife, a long string. It 
will be a useful exercise to set him to write all the names he knows, to which 
a given adjective may, in his own judgment, be properly prefixed. 
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ferent termination of the word when more than one object of 
the same kind is intended. 

The principle of the remark just made will apply to other 
cases. The real difficulties of language for the deaf and 
dumb are those laws and idioms to which there is nothing 
corresponding in their own dialect of gestures, That we 
should use three words to denote “many fat oxen,” or five, 
to say “ Mary bought two loaves yesterday,” will appear quite 
natural and reasonable to a deaf mute. The order of the 
words will present some difficulty, indeed, and it will require 
considerable practice to habituate him to place them in our 
order; but he can perceive no reason or necessity for the 
change of form of the words ox and loaf to denote more than 
one, or of the word buy to denote past time. Let it, howev- 
er, be once fixed in his mind that such a change must be 
made, and the only difficulty of the irregular terminations is, 
that they are less easily remembered than the regular ones, 
To lessen this last difficulty, after allowing sufficient time 
and practice for the regular termination to become somewhat 
familiar, the most common words of irregular termination 
should be early introduced, classified as far as possible, and 
well impressed on the memory by dint of repetition. ‘These 
remarks are made, because the early teaching of the irregular 
inflections of words has been objected to, as if it presented, 
not merely an exercise of the memory, but a serious difficulty 
of comprehension. In my view, the most commonly occur- 
ring irregularities ought to be taught immediately after giving 
a sufficient number of examples under the general rule. 

Other matters are introduced before coming to the finite 
verb, as well to lend interest and variety to the lessons, and 
to favor the development of the pupil’s faculties, as to collect 
materials from which simple sentences are hereafter to be 
formed. We teach the pupil to count, (with real objects of 
course,) as far as thirty or thirty-one, (that number being 
necessary to give the day of the month in writing dates;) we 
introduce two or three verbs in the imperative, as bring, the 
indefinite pronouns some and many, the demonstratives that 
and those, (contrasted with a and some ;) we bring him to 
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comprehend the interrogative How many? and we test his 
intellectual powers in making the most easy and obvious 
classification of objects, as things, without life, animals, hav- 
ing life, and persons of the human race. Experience has 
shown that, to many of our pupils at least, the last mention- 
ed lesson is very interesting, for it is natural to take pleasure 
in exercising new found powers, whether physical or mental, 
We give them some practice also in mental arithmetic, a 
study which cannot be begun too early, and teach them the 
days of the week and month by requiring each to write the 
date every morning at the head of his slate. Their notions 
of time must be enlarged and corrected, before we can profit- 
ably teach the diStinction of tenses. 

In the mean time, their vocabulary of names is enlarging 
as fast as they can be thoroughly committed to memory, and 
(in Section VI.) a few additional adjectives are introduced, 
some of them expressing qualities that cannot readily be 
illustrated by cuts, (as a good watch, a bad watch,) but 
which, by this time, the pupil has learned by usage to distin- 
guish and express by signs. 

One of the lessons in this Section (Lesson 51.) is devoted 
to impressing, practically on the memory, the law of pre- 
cedence between two adjectives before one noun; as “A 
large white horse” instead of “ A white large horse.” 

Thus it will be seen that, though in the course of the first 
fifty or fifty-five lessons, occupying with a class of average 
capacity, and a teacher of some tact and experience, from 
three to four months, no complete sentences have been intro- 
duced, and only about half a dozen verbs in the imperative 
form, directing actions which can be conveniently performed 
in the class, (as bring, lift, etc.,) still much more has been 
done than merely causing the pupil to commit to memory a 
dry list of words. He has learned to make the distinction 
between names of objects and names of qualities; to count; 
to observe and reckon time; to classify objects; to perceive 
the value of one written form of interrogation; to know that 
some phrases composed of several words in a certain order 
represent a single object, or group of objects; and in teach- 
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ing all this, care has been taken to preserve clearness and 
precision of ideas. Words have now become to the pupil 
familiar and manageable things. His memory and his pow- 
ers of discrimination have been strengthened by daily exer- 
cises for three or four months; and he is now competent to 
advance with somewhat larger strides, and to scale some- 
what steeper ascents. 

In teaching verbs we begin with the present participle, 
both because this form of the verb is the natural connecting 
link between the adjective and the verb, and because it most 
nearly represents the ideas, which are suggested to a deaf 
mute, by attempts to explain words by pictures or by panto- 
mime. 

When we show the pupil a cut representing a boy curyet- 
ing on the ice, we are very far from explaining to him the 
force of the proposition, “ A boy skates,’ and if we apply 
those words to the cut, we may expect that the words will 
long after recall to him not the general assertion, a bay skates, 
nor even the actual assertion, a boy is skating, but simply the 
image of a boy skating, We hold, therefore, that our princi- 
ple, that ideas should precede words, requires us to begin 
with the practical form of verbs, On this plan we can safely 
confine the pupil’s attention at first to the action represented 
by the verb, unencumbered by the ideas of time, assertion, 
mode, etc, He now makes a further step in his knowledge 
of the composition of phrases, by adding another element, 
and he finds the whole still represents but one object, distin- 
guished permanently by some quality, and temporarily by 
some act, as “ A good man kneeling,” “ A pretty lady smile 
ing,” “ A tall boy jumping,” “A cross girl weeping.” (Les- 
son 59.) 

We now come to the first real difficulty, the use of the 
finite verb, with its tacit, but clearly understood reference to 
time, assertion, manner, etc. As time and assertion form 
the essence of the verb, and the life of every complete sen- 
tence, it is highly important that the pupil should be led 
clearly to recognize these subtle elements of thought. Child- 
ren who hear, it is true, acquire these ideas, as they do the 
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rest of language, without any order or method in introducing 
them to the elements of discourse, because the words and 
sentences that are impressed on their memories are explained 
by the circumstances in which, and with which, they are 
spoken. The case of a deaf mute, learning language by set 
lessons in the school-room is very different. With our best 


efforts, we can give to our pantomimic explanations of words 


but a small part of that life and significance which words, 
uttered in earnest conversation, and on matters of immediate 
interest, possess; and we can afford to neglect no ad- 
vantage which can be derived from order and method. 

Assertion is best made comprehensible by contrasting 
affirmative and negative propositions. 'That boy is jumping ; 
That girl is not jumping. And to the illustration, by actual 
examples, of such assertions as these, it is necessary that the 
time should be strictly present. This involves the necessity 
of noting the very important distinction between the present 
tenses; “John skates often;” “John is not skating now.” 
Without knowing this distinction, it is impossible that the 
pupil should have a correct idea of the present tense of verbs, 
and hence it is, that many deaf mutes have gone on for 
years, confounding these two tenses. 

I should here observe that, in practicing the pupils in giv- 
ing examples in these two tenses, young teachers are apt to 
lose sight of the principle that the sentence written should 
present the precise idea in the pupil’s mind, and be strictly 
applicable to existing circumstances. For instance, the pu- 
pils should not be permitted to write, “ A girl is picking straw- 
berries,” when there’is nothing of the kind known or sup- 
posed to be passing, but should be told to write, A girl picks 
strawberries sometimes, or “ Mary often picks strawberries.” 
To suffer examples to pass unchallenged, merely because 
they present the required form, while they either express no 
idea in the pupil’s mind, or do not properly express the idea 
he intended, is to encourage a careless and vague habit of 
writing, which will greatly prejudice his future progress. 

The principle of dividing difficulties, and proceeding grad- 
ually from the simple to the more complex forms of language, 
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requires that we should begin with intransitive verbs, and 
after some days’ practice in these, proceed to verbs governing 
an objective directly. 

Before making this step, however, we introduce a few les- 
sons explaining the affirmation and negation of quality. The 
same words, which have just been used to mark the affirma- 
tion and negation of action, lend themselves readily to this 
new use. A boy running: That boy is running. A large 
house: This house is large; or, This (house) is a large house. 
(Lesson 75—II.) The pupil is practiced frequently in the 
simple forms of interrogation by inverting the customary 
place of the nominative andthe verb. “Is Mr. B. writing ?” 
“Ts that horse cross?” “Is that boy deaf and dumb?” Some 
other adverbs that qualify the assertion are now added to 
often and sometimes. “ Snow is always white,” “ Mary never 
skates.” 

It is neither practicable, nor necessary, on this occasion, 
to follow minutely the order of the lessons. I must restrict 
myself to explaining the prominent points. In Section XI. 
a class of words is introduced, having a peculiar construc- 
tion. All nouns hitherto introduced are names of individual 
objects, and have peculiar forms. The nouns now intro- 
duced are names of homogeneous substances. They are re- 
garded as quantities, not as one or many. We make no at- 
tempt to explain a metaphysical distinction, to which, if 
understood, it would be necessary to add numerous excep- 
tions, but leaving the reason of the rule to the pupil’s in- 
stinctive perception, developed by time and use, content 
ourselves with classifying these words, marking them by the 
want of the article a, and by the use of the peculiar adjec- 
tive much, and rely on the pupil’s memory to retain them as 
a class. “ Clay, some clay, much clay,” not a clay or many 
clays. 

We introduce prepositions (Section XIII.) in connection 
with verbs, illustrating the whole phrase by cuts, by actual 
examples, and by contrast. We thus endeavor to give the 
pupil a distinct practical idea of the value and use of this 
new class of words. In this, and in other like cases, we do 
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not, as some have strangely supposed, attempt to make 
him a premature grammarian, or oblige him to distinguish, 
by his own judgment, the preposition from other parts of 
speech. We merely endeavor to aid his memory, by classify- 
ing together words of like signification, and construction, 
when first presented to him. The progress of a building is 
not likely to be retarded by laying the materials around in a 
workmanlike order, instead of throwing brick, timber and 
lime in one confused heap, 

As soon as a sufficient stock of materials has been collect- 
ed for that purpose, reading lessons are introduced, designed 
to express interesting facts and incidents, and to impress 
words and laws of construction on the memory by repetition. 
Such for instance, as these: “A poor boy was without 
shoes.” “ There is no water in the well.” “ Apples grow on 
trees.” “An Indian shoots an arrow ata deer.” “A man 
catches fish with a net.” “ A man cuts grass with a scythe.” 
“Oxen do not draw coaches.” “ A woman takes wool and 
spins yarn.” Each of these sentences is but a specimen of 
several of like construction in the printed lessons, and the 
teacher will add to the number almost indefinitely. The pu- 
pil should also be encouraged to express in such sentences, 
facts from his own stores of observation and reflection. 

These lessons are at first composed of disconnected sen- 
tences, both because the materials are as yet wanting for 
forming continuous narratives; and because the object is to 
make the pupil familiar with certain formulas of words, 
which can only be done by repeating one formula at a time, 
in as many sentences as a regard to other considerations will 
permit. The recurring form of expression, running through 
the lesson, gives aid to the memory like that which children 
who hear derive from metre and rhyme; and by this exer- 
cise, not only the words contained in the lesson are fixed in 
the memory, but, which is even still more important, the 
order of words become familiar and even natural to the pu- 
pil. The difficulty which so many deaf mutes find in recol- 
lecting the proper order of words, proceeds, in my view, from 
their not having been early practiced in impressing such for- 
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mulas upon the memory. In attempting to give continuity 
of thought to these early lessons, we bewilder the pupil with 
a jumble of these grammatical forms, and he is thus left 
without any clear idea of the order of words, and continual- 
ly misled by the idioms of his own language of signs. I 
shall presently recur again to this point; and need here only 
add that the interest of the lessons need be none the less for 
the use of “isolated sentences.” With a happy choice of 
examples, and skillful illustrations in the signs of the teach- 
er, as much interest can be kept up as with any other plan 
of lessons. 

The illustration of words and phrases, by contrast, is an 
advantage for securing certainty and clearness in the pupil’s 
ideas, which should never be neglected. Hence the three 
simple tenses, the present, perfect and future, which are most 
strikingly in contrast with each other, and admit of having 
that contrast illustrated by actual examples, are introduced 
together. “ That bad dog has killed, and is eating a sheep.” 
“Those girls have picked, are carrying, and will sell, straw- 
berries.” (Lesson 120.) 

I have already remarked that the principle, “ That ideas 
should precede words,” requires that words should not be 
introduced before the pupil is capable of understanding their 
meaning, or of perceiving their use in the sentence. As an 
instance, the definite article the is deferred till the pupil is 
judged capable of understanding and applying the two sim- 
plest rules for its use ; first,as denoting that we speak of the 
same object already named, “ A large dog chases a bull. 
The bull sometimes kills the dog.” Second, as distinguish- 
ing the one object of the kind, or the only one at hand, as 
the sun, the floor, the chair. With these two uses of the, 
well fixed in the memory by repetition, the pupil can go on, 
for months, without further embarrassment from a word that, 
in a desultory course of teaching, is sure of causing him 
never ending perplexity. 

It is not till reaching this point that it is practicable to 
introduce continuous narratives, without violating the rule of 
introducing but one difficulty. It is chiefly by the use of 
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the use of the little definitive the, and of the pronouns 
(Lessons 149 and 150,) which are equivalent to the anda 
noun, that continuity of thought and of action, in a simple 
narrative, is marked; and a sufficient choice of expressions 
has now been attained to permit of relating incidents in an 
easy and natural manner. Narratives, letters and descrip- 
tions may now be introduced, taking care not to overpass 
too widely the boundaries within which the pupil is familiar 
with language. His knowledge should be enlarged “ by 
gradual trenching on the confines of the unknown beyond, 
not by sudden and violent leaps, far over the boundary and 
into the midst of darkness.”* 

I trust what has already been said, may suffice to give an 
idea of the reasons, which determine the order in which the 
lessons are arranged. Small as to a cursory reader may ap- 
pear, in some cases, the choice between placing a certain 
lesson before and after another, still in the practical execu- 
tion of such a work, involving, as it did, close and anxious 
reflection, reasons often appeared for this or that particular 
order, which though carefully weighed at the time, cannot 
now be recalled without much consideration. 

I have on another occasion answered the objections that 
there is not enough of “connected language” in the early 
lessons. I will only remark here, that the conversation, by 
which children who hear learn language, seldom presents 
any continuity of thought; being mostly composed of brief 
directions, questions and answers, and short remarks. No 
one, surely, would think of telling a long story to a child 
able to speak but a few words. 

Stories are, indeed, interesting to all children, but only 
when they are understood; and if they are understood only 
through the signs of the teacher the interest for the pupil 
will be as great, and his advantage greater, if the story be 
related only in signs, and such incidents of it selected to il- 
lustrate written sentences, as can be expressed without de- 
ranging the order of the lessons. It seems to me self-evident 


* Barnard. 
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that, when the forms of language, our pupil has to learn, 
differ so widely from his own idioms, a desultory mode of in- 
troducing the various forms of construction must inevitably 
leave in the pupil’s ideas a sort of blind confusion, a habit of 
putting words together at random, which can only be cor- 
rected by great effort and long practice in language, and 
which it is much easier, to avoid, as can be done in a great 
measure, at the outset. 

I have now, I trust, shown that the order of lessons adopted 
has not been decided on without careful consideration. I 
have reserved to this place an exposition of the general ob- 
ject aimed at in the course. 

That the object of a regular course of lessons for the deaf 
and dumb, should be to divide and graduate difficulties ; 
will, I presume, be universally admitted. No one can doubt, 
that by most men, a mountain can, in less time, and with 
greater ease and certainty, be ascended along a graded road, 
than, by attempting a short cut over rocks, into ravines and 
up precipices. A monkey or a squirrel does not need a lad- 
der to climb a tree, but a man with a broken arm will find it 
indispensable. It is, therefore, no argument against the im- 
portance, to the deaf and dumb, of order and method in their 
lessons, that children who hear readily learn language with- 
out pains or instruction. 

But we cannot grade, or even mark out a route, till we 
know what point it is designed to attain. We must, there- 
fore, consider what is the object of our lessons in language 
to a deaf mute? It is not enough to teach him to associate 
every word he is likely to see with some sign. We must 
aim to give him the ability to think directly in words. Many, 
perhaps the greater number of the deaf and dumb, I admit, 
cannot be expected to think, as we do, habitually and sponta- 
neously in words; but all of good ordinary capacity can and 
should acquire the faculty of reading or writing, (at.least by 
a particular effort of attention) without being obliged to per- 
form the tedious and perplexing process of thinking over the 
pantomimic sign, for each word, before the sentence can be 
understood. 
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To illustrate my meaning, we will take the case of a lad 
learning Latin. For some time, according to the ordinary 
methods of instruction, he is unable to attach any idea to a 
Latin sentence, without repeating to himself the English for 
each word in it; but, by the time he can be called a very 
moderate Latin scholar, he will read Latin correctly, attach- 
ing his ideas directly to the Latin words without any mental 
process of translation. So at first he can only write Latin 
by translating his English, word for word; but he can never 
expect to write Latin correctly, much less elegantly, till he 
can write the Latin phrases, without necessarily thinking of 
the corresponding English ones. And yet all this can be 
attained, without the scholar having acquired, by any means, 
the habit of thinking in Latin. He has only the ability to do 
so by special effort. To give our pupils the habit of thinking 
in English would be very desirable. In most cases, proba- 
bly, we must be content with the simple ability; but we ought 
to aim at no less than this; and, till it is attained, their 
knowledge of language will be of comparatively little worth.” 

To return to the case of our lad learning Latin. The 
sooner he acquires the ability to dispense with this process of 
mental translation, the better for his progress; and of the 
many methods of teaching foreign languages, the one I 
should prefer, is to give among the earliest lessons, if not as 
the first, many series of simple sentences, in which the same 
form and occasionally some of the same words are repeated 
in a kind of rhythm. This idea was suggested to me, by the 
case of a young friend, who, beginning to learn French with- 
out a master, found it as he informed me, impossible to com- 
prehend a sentence without substituting the English of each 
word, till he read over repeatedly the first chapter of Mat- 
thew, where the single verb, engendra (begat) recurs many 
times, nearly all the other words being familiar proper names. 
From that time, French words gradually became to him the 
immediate signs of ideas; not representatives, but synonymes 
of the English words ; having their own laws of construction, 


*Am. Annals, Vol. II. 173. 
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quite independent of those which governed their English 
kindred. 

In like manner we should lead our pupils to regard written 
words not as representatives, but as synonymes, of their own 
signs; and the sooner the better. Their difficulties will be 
greater, than in the case of our lad learning Latin, or French, 
because the forms of their language differ much more from 
those of written language than those of the French, or even 
the Latin, do from ours; and hence, in their case the more 
need of order and method. 

A few examples, from the Elementary Lessons, will clearly 
illustrate the proper order of lessons, to lead the pupils grad- 
ually to think, in an order of ideas corresponding to our 
order of words. We say gradually, for it can only be done 
by a slow and gradual process. 

We have already observed that, besides the object of fixing 
words in the memory by repetition, the phrases introduced, 
in the first fifty or fifty-five lessons, were designed to lead the 
pupil to attach clear and simple ideas to collocations of several 


words representing but one object. We will now show in 
what manner we proceed gradually from simple to complex 
sentences. 


In Lesson 63, we give a series of sentences in the very 
simplest form, each consisting of a single noun and a single 
verb; the adverb sometimes being added to mark the differ- 
ence between the habitual present, “A boy plays some- 
times,” and the actual present, “ That boy is playing.” 


“A girl sews sometimes.” 

“ A girl dances sometimes.” 
“ A girl rans sometimes.” 

“ A girl plays sometimes.” 
“ A girl works sometimes.” 
“ A girl smiles sometimes.” 
“ A girl weeps sometimes.” 


After a lesson or two on this model, we omit the sometimes, 
supposing that it will, in future, be understood in connection 
with this tense, unless some other adverb, (as often, never, 
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always, etc.) is expressed, and give “A girl sews.” “A girl 
dances.” “A girl plays,” etc., or “A horse runs.” “ A horse 
jumps.” “A horse trots.” “A horse stands.” 

Lessons like these, it will be seen, admit of repeating, at 
pleasure, all the words previously learned, and thus impress- 
ing them indelibly on their memory; while the succession 
of images, thus called up, is pleasing to the minds of children, 
and the order of words, as I have already observed, becomes 
natural to them. They find no difficulty in thinking in such 
simple sentences; and beginning here, we can gradually lead 
them to think in more complicated sentences. 

We will go on a few lessons to the Section on Transitive 
Verbs. (Lesson77.) Here, and everywhere, the teacher ought 
to carry the principle of repeating the same word, and the 
form, in a series of sentences much further than it could be 
carried in a volume of reasonable bulk. 


“ A girl feeds a little bird.” 
“ A woman feeds a sick child.” 


“That boy is carrying a large book.” 
“'Those boys are carrying a table.” 


In Lesson 80, another step is taken and we now have two 
verbs in the sentence joined by a conjunction. 


“ A man lifts and carries a bag.” 
“ A dog catches and bites a pig.” 
“ A boy catches and rides a colt.” ete. 


A few lessons further on, we take another step, by making 
each of the two verbs govern its own objective. (Page 89.) 


“ A tall boy carries a gun and shoots a bird.” 

“ A large girl carries a pail and milks a cow.” 

“ A little boy carries a pole and catches fish.” 

“ A man lifts a club and strikes a bad dog.” 

“ Chickens follow a plough and pick up worms.” ete. 


And again, (Lesson 105.) 


“ A woman takes flax and spins thread.” 
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“ A man takes cloth and makes a coat.” 

“ A man takes grapes and makes wine.” 

“ A man takes rags and makes paper.” 

“ A woman takes milk and makes cheese.” ete. 


Here follow a few sentences a little more complicated, by 
the adding of the preposition to our previous elements of dis- 
course. (Page 114.) 


“ A girl feeds little chickens with meal.” 
“ A boy feeds a rabbit with green herbs.” 
“ An old bird feeds little birds with cherries.” ete. 


And again, (Lessons 117 and 118.) 


“ A woman puts butter in a pot.” 
“ A woman picks flies out of cream.” 
“ A boy throws a stone into a pond.” 


“ A man catches fish with a net.” 
“ A woman catches mice in a trap.” 
*“ An Indian kills a man with a knife.” ete. 


I trust these few examples will sufficiently show that, 
though we have, thus far in the course, introduced no lessons 
in “connected language,” there is abundant room both to 
interest and to instruct the pupil, by a happy choice of sen- 
tences, expressing facts interesting to him; and that he will 
be pleased with this succession of striking images, while, at 
the same time, each form of expression in its turn has time 
to become familiar to him. I will, at this time, cite only one 
more example, showing a wider departure from the more 
simple and natural order of ideas, as an illustration of the 
mode in which we would gradually lead the pupil to adopt 
our own modes and trains of thought. Compare Lesson 


105. with Lesson 167. 


“ A woman takes flour and makes bread.” 
“ A man takes apples and makes cider.” ete. 


“ Bread is made of flour.” 
“ Cider is made from apples.” ete. 
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The lessons of which examples have been given, form, as 
you will perceive, but a small part even of the elementary 
volume. They are cited, not as specimens of the whole, but 
as illustrating one most important feature of the general plan, 
and as showing what is meant by “ beginning with the sim- 
plest forms of language, and proceeding by slow and gradual 
steps to the more complex.” It seems hardly necessary to 
remark, that the development of the vocabulary should keep 
pace with the development of the forms of construction, and 
that the new words introduced should be classified, as far as 
practicable, consistently with a due regard for other consid- 
erations. 

Though resting in the perfect conviction, confirmed alike 
by reflection and experience, that the general plan, on which 
the Course of Instruction has been formed, is the true one, 
and will, in its main features, stand the test of time; Iam 
very far from imagining that it can not be improved,—that in 
some parts, a better order of the lessons can not be devised,— 
that more happily chosen examples can not be given. It is 
only through repeated revisions and modifications, suggested 
by the experience of many years’ use, that a work of this 
kind can be expected to reach all the perfection of which it 
is capable, As we have now met, and I hope, shall often 
meet again, for mutual improvement, to receive and impart 
the knowledge that comes from experience in our common 
art, aided by the emulative study of principles and results, 
which meetings like this will encourage ; aided too, I trust, by 
a sincere desire to discharge conscientiously our solemn obli- 
gations toward the unfortunate fellow beings committed to 
our care; I shall take it as a favor to myself personally, not 
less than as an important service to the cause of the deaf and 
dumb, if every man who has found, or thinks he has found 
defects, either in the plan, or execution of the works in ques- 
tion, will state freely and cordially his objections, or sugges- 
tions for improvement. They shall be treasured up to be 
carefully considered when the time shall come for another 
revision of the Course. 
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A paper by Mr. Laurent CiErc, entitled “Some Hints to 
Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb,” was read by Mr. Weld. 
Mr. Cierc followed with some illustrations of his principles 
upon the slate. 





SOME HINTS TO THE TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


BY LAURENT CLERC. 


GENTLEMEN AND FeLttow Lasorers: 


Ir is my impression that the principal object of our con- 
vention is less for the purpose of discussing as to whom be- 
longs the honor of having first invented the art of teaching 
the deaf and dumb, than for the purpose of finding out what 
is the best way of enabling these unfortunate beings to express 
their ideas in writing, and to understand those of others 


either in conversation or in books, and consequently of 
adopting that method which has produced the greatest num- 
ber of good scholars. 

Indeed, it matters but little whether the art was first in- 
vented in Spain or in England or in Holland or Germany, 
and last in France; for wherever it actually originated, we 
have left no original compositions from the pupils of the first 
Teachers, to convince us of their having been rendered com- 
pletely capable of communicating their thoughts. We have, 
it is true, copies of two or three letters from them ; but those 
letters are written so correctly, and the style is so different 
from that in which the deaf and dumb generally write, that I 
would receive them with caution as original compositions. 

That those pupils were taught to speak, and that they 
spoke well, is not to be denied ; for we all know how easy it 
is to make those able to speak, who once heard and spoke in 
their childhood. We have in our own institutions several 
pupils who, you assure me, speak remarkably well, and did I 
not fear to wound your modesty, I dare say they speak per- 
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haps better than the pupils of the Abbés De l’Epée and Sicard 
did. The class of which I speak are those among our own 
pupils who were not born deaf and dumb, and in conse- 
quence of this advantage, they learn faster, write more cor- 
rectly and understand more easily what they read than the 
deaf and dumb from birth. 

I have said above that I did not care whether the art was 
first or last discovered in France, but I do say that it is in- 
contestable that the best method originated in France, and 
that the first school for the reception of deaf and dumb per- 
sons was established at Paris long before any of the kind ever 
came into existence in any other countries of Europe. The 
honor of the first establishment is, therefore, deservedly due 
to the benevolent Abbé De l’Epée. I had never the happi- 
ness of seeing that good man; but I came to his school, then 
under the superintendence of the Abbé Sicard, seven or eight 
years after his death, and in process of time I had an oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of four of his pupils, then 
residing in Paris; viz. Mr. De Seine, a sculptor, Mr. Paul 
Gregoire, a portrait painter, Mr. Didier, a grocer, married to 
a hearing and speaking woman, and Mr. Roussel, a journey- 
man printer during the first French Revolution, and after- 
wards occupying an inferior office in the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the Consulate. They all looked very intelligent 
old men; but although they wrote good handwriting, their 
knowledge of language was very limited. They knew more 
words than they could employ in conversation. But we 
must remember that the first essays of the Abbé De l’Epée 
were very painful and difficult, and ihat every thing in his 
mode of instruction was mechanical. Had he lived some 
years longer, I doubt not but that he might have done better. 

It fell, then, to the lot of his successor, the Abbé Sicard, to 


improve the method of his illustrious master, and he actually 


improved it at a great rate indeed; and in my opinion, it was 
the best method which then existed ; for it was most gener- 
ally adopted throughout Europe except England, which was 
too proud to take lessons from her most successful predeces- 


5d 
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sors. The Abbé Sicard has made as many good scholars as 
have been made since his decease, either here in the United 
States or in Europe. Isee however, and I say it with regret, 
that in any efforts that we may have made or may still be 
making, to do better than the Abbé Sicard, we have inad- 
vertently fallen somewhat back to the old method of the 
Abbé De ’Epée. Some of us have learned and still learn 
signs from uneducated pupils, instead of learning them from 
well instructed and experienced teachers. We imagine, like 
the Abbé De l’Epée, that we have given our pupils the mean- 
ing of words, when we have only given them the signs, or 
spelled to them the words with our fingers. We do not re- 
flect that nothing is more easy than to make them write 
words for signs, and that our pupils know as little of the lat- 
ter as of the former: we do then nothing but lead them from 
the unknown to the unknown. 

What I wish we should endeavor to do, is that after our 
pupils have learned the most common names of objects, the 
substantives, verbs, adverbs, pronouns, prepositions and con- 
junctions, and after they can conjugate the present, past and 
future tenses of the indicative mode, and compose simple 
sentences with ease, we should make them acquainted with 
the rules of grammar and the laws of syntax, without which 
it is impossible for them to write correctly. We must assign 
to every element of the discourse the functions with which it 
is clothed, the relations which it has with the others, the rank 
which it ought to occupy; in a word, while teaching, we 
should employ that admirable system of the figures 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, invented by the AbbéSicard, as the best means of teach- 
ing the construction of sentences, just as the architect does 
in marking or in numbering the blocks of stone scattered on 
the ground, to guide the mason to assign to his workmen the 
place where the block of stone is to be set down in the con- 
struction of the edifice. 
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1 2 3 4 5 
Nominative case. Verb. Objective case. Preposition. Object of the preposition. 
I see a bird on a tree. 
He gave a book to the boy. 
She received a letter from her mother. 
Aman went to the city. 
A woman came from market. 
We walk with our pupils. 
They put their books on the table. 
&e. &c. 


As we are daily in our respective classes and have seldom 
an opportunity of seeing each other’s manner of teaching, I 
do not know how you teach; nor do you know how I do 
myself. If you would allow me to explain to you how Iwas 
taught, how I was made to understand the construction of 
sentences, and how, by and by, with my own application 
and reflections, I succeeded in acquiring a tolerably good 
knowledge of written language, I will, with pleasure, give 
you sometime to-morrow if not to-day, an exhibition of 
my method on the slate, provided you allow me, at least an 
hour for the explanation. But whatever it may be, we ought 
not to expect from all our pupils as complete an acquisition 
of the English language within five or six years, as they 
spend only the half of the day in the school-rooms and the 
other half in the work-shops, whereas I had the whole day at 
my disposal, an advantage which I had over them ; of course 
I have no right to claim any merit of my own if I have any 
at all. 

We do well in giving our pupils in the second or third 
year elementary books of stories and arithmetic, but before 
thinking of supplying them with books of a higher order of 
science, such as geography, history, philosophy, &c., we 
should ascertain whether they are now able to rehearse a verb 
with all its different inflections. There are about forty-four 
inflections of the verb, and they know but fifteen or twenty !! 
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I see, 28 I may see, 

I am seeing, 29 I may have seen, 

I saw, 30 I might see, Potential 
J 


31 I might have seen, | mode. 
32 I ought to see, 
33 I ought to have seen, 
34 Let me see, 

Let him see, 

Let her see, 

Let it see, 

Let us see, 

see, 

Let them see, J 
35 That I may see, Sub. 
36 That I may have seen, | junc- 
37 That I might see, tive 
38 That I might haveseen, ) m’de 
39 To see, \ Infinitive 
40 To have seen, 


I have seen, 

[ have just seen, 

I had seen, 

I had just seen, 

I shall see, 

I shall have seen, 
10 I am to see, 

11 I was to see, 

12 I am going to see, 
13 I was going to see, 
14 I am about to see, 
15 I was about to see, 
16 I have to see, 

17 I had to see, 

18 I must see, 

19 I must have seen, 
20 I should see, 

21 I should have seen, 
22 I will see, 

23 I would see, 

24 I would have seen, 
25 I can see, 

26 I could see, 

27 I could have seen, 


ODA P WOW — 


Indicative 


mode. Imperative 


mode. 


mode. 
41 Seeing, 

Condi- 42 Having seen, } Paniipe. 

tional and 43 Seen, 

potential 44 In seeing, 


mode. By seeing, | ened 
Or seeing, { " 


&e. J 


Then let us teach them to employ these forty-four inflec- 
tions dpropos and aright in the affirmative, negative, inter- 
rogative and interro-negative forms, beginning with the two 
auxiliary verbs, to have and to be, which are the most trouble- 
some. 

In the course of our instruction, we shall often find it hard 
to make our pupils understand the difference between I shall 
see and I will see, which are both future tenses; butif we tell 
them that when it is a question of a future action, either in- 
different or uncertain; that is, of a thing which can arrive or 
not arrive, or of an event depending entirely upon the will of 
the person who speaks, we shall have recourse to will. When, 
on the contrary, the future event is indispensable, we employ 
shail. For instance, if I will have you walk during an hour, 
[shall say, you shall walk ; but if you have the will of walk- 
ing without being obliged to do so, I shall say, you will walk ; 
therefore, 
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Will and would are used when the action is voluntary ; 

Shall and should, when it is by necessity or duty ; 

Can and could, when it is possible ; 

May and might, when it is doubtful. 

We should also take care to bring to the perception of our 
pupils, the characters, use and influence of all the other words, 
which, as parts of speech, unite, modify and determine the 
noun, the verb and the adjective. 

We should likewise make them classify the verbs in theif 
various forms with their derivates. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Verb. Present part. Passive part. Adjective. Adverb. Noun. Personal noun. 
tosee, seeing, seen, visible, visibly, sight, a seer. 
visionary, visibility, a visionary. 
vision. 
to walk, walking, walk, a walker. 


walking. 
&c. 


We should moreover ask questions or require them to 
question ourselves on the lesson or story they have just writ- 
ten down on their slates, viz: 


STORY. U. Ss. HISTORY. PacGE 40. 


Sir William Pepperell, with his 4,300 men, arrived at Louisburg 
the last of April, 1744. They were occupied fourteen days in 
drawing their cannon across a swamp, so as to bring them near the 
town. They then besieged it; that is: they surrounded it both 
by land and water. They also made frequent attack upon the sol- 
diery in the forts. 


toman, manning, manned. 

to arrive, arriving, arrival. 

to last, lasting, last, lastly, lasting, everlasting. 
to be, being, being extant, a being. 

to occupy, occupying, occupied, occupation, occupancy, &c. 

to draw, &c. 

to cannonade, &c. 





to cross, &c. 

to bring, &c. 

to besiege, &c. 
to surround, &c. 
to land, &c. 

to water, &c. 

to make, &c. 

to frequent, &c. 
to attack, &c. 

to fortify, &c. 


QUESTIONS. 


Who arrived at Louisburg ? 

With whom did he arrive ? 

When did he arrive there with his men ? 

In what were they occupied ? 

How long were they occupied ? 

Across what did they draw their cannon ? 
7 Why did they draw them across the swamp ? 
6 What did they do then ? 
7 How did they surround it ? 
8 What else did they do then ? 

&c. 


In catechising our pupils, we have frequent opportunity of 
asking them what is the meaning of the name Jesus? Did it 
ever occur to our mind of seizing this opportunity to teach 
the pupils of the fourth or fifth year the different acceptations 
of the word mean? It has a great many indeed. 

1 to mean, (meaning.) 12 with the means. 

2 to mean to, (intention.) 13 without the means, 

3 to mean by it that. 14 within the means. 

4 meaning, (meant.) 15 beyond the means. 
meaning. 16 by fair means. 
mean. 17 by unfair means. 
meanly. 18 by foul means. 
meanness. 19 by proper means. 
the means. 20 by improper means. 
by means of. 21 by honest means. 
by all means. 22 by dishonest means. 
by no means. 23 according to the means. 

&c. 
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We have often met the phrase, “ with respect to,” in the 
course of our teaching the history of the United States. 
Have we ever taken the trouble of giving out the eighteen or 
twenty acceptations of this word respect ? 


1 to respect. 12 respectability. 
2—1 respecting. 13 with respect to. 
3 respected. 14 in respect to. 
4 respect. 15 in every respect. 
5 with respect. 16 in some respects. 
6 with the respects of. 17 in certain respects. 
7—2 respecting. 18 in all respects. 

8 respectful. 19 respective. 

9 respectfully. 20 respectively. 

10 respectfulness. 21 no respecter of. 
11 respectable. 

&e. 


And what have we done with the verb to give? Have we 
taught to give up, to give in, to give out, to give forth, to 


give way, to give away, to give over, &c.? 

And what have we done with the verbs to make, to do, 
to bear, to put, to set, to lie, to lay, to take, to hold, to render, 
to call, to cut, &e.? ; 

I have seldom seen any of our pupils employ these words 
in their letters or compositions. Is it more advantageous for 
them to know more about Algebra than about the use of 
these words? They have a dictionary, I grant it, but it is an 
abridged one, and it does not give all the illustrations which 
they want. They should nevertheless know them as they 
are in daily use. 

Thirty-five years ago, while at sea on my way to America» 
I eagerly betook myself to the study of the English language. 
Poor Mr. Gallaudet, who was kind enough to correct my 
compositions in English, tried very hard to make me under- 
stand the difference between the adjectives alone and only. 
The adverb only I understood very well, but not as well the 
adjective only; for I often confounded only with alone by 
using them in a reverse sense. How did Mr. Gallaudet ex- 
plain itto me? As far as I can recollect it, he said: I alone 
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of all the passengers wear spectacles, and asked me whether 
I wore spectacles. I answered, nosir. Then he said: Ionly 
of all the passengers wear them. This explanation was not 
satisfactory; for how could I seize the very shadowy differ- 
ence between I alone and I only? It was very hard for me. 
He tried to write another sentence, and said: You alone un- 
derstand French, or you understand French alone. You un- 
derstand only French or you understand French only. It 
seemed to me that only in the latter sentence was an adverb, 
and not an adjective; so I did not understand better. Then 
he wrote another sentence, and said: I only am laughing ; 
you alone are laughing. I did not understand much better. 
He then wrote another sentence, and said: The king only 
rides, he never walks. The king alone rides, his attendants 
walk. The word only in the first sentence was an adverb, 
and not an adjective. Then he wrote another sentence, viz: 
the king of Rome is an only child. There is a child alone in 
the room below. Then I understood better. I now com- 
prehended that an only child was one who had neither brother 


nor sister, and that a child alone was one who was left by 
itself. 


Only then imports that there is no other of the same kind, 
and alone imports being accompanied by no other. 

‘When these words are used precisely, There is a difference 
between these two phrases : 

“ Virtue only makes us happy.” 
and 
“ Virtue alone makes us happy.” 

Virtue only makes us happy, imports that nothing else can 
do it. Virtue alone makes us happy, imports that virtue by 
itself, or unaccompanied with other advantages, is sufficient 
to do it. It was also very hard for me to understand the dif- 
ference between some and any. I continued to confound 
them for several years. I succeeded in distinguishing the 
difference only in time, by conversing and by reading. 

It is thus that we should endeavor to convey to our pupils 
the knowledge of words which the sign cannot give. Analysis 
and definition will do better than anything else. Let us, 
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then, make our pupils define words ; let us do it often, even 
every day when an opportunity presents itself, and we shall 
see how their intellectual faculties will develop themselves, 
and what more rapid progress they will make in the knowl- 
edge of language. Each of them having a dictionary, let us 
require them every time we give them a certain number of 
words to commit to memory in their evening study-hours, to 
learn their definitions at the same time, or at least to read 
them, which they do not do in general. Then they will be 
better able to give other definitions of their own. 

Whenever there was a word that I did not understand, not 
having my dictionary by myself to look in, Mr. Sicard did 
not explain it to me by. signs, but spelled another word of 
nearly the same ni meaning, and if I understood it neither, he 
gave me another word, and then another, and did not drop 
the subject until he was satisfied I understood it. Witness 
thé following incident which occurred, one day, at our public 
lectures at London, in the spring of 1815. As neither Mr. 
Massieu nor myself, not even Mr. Sicard himself, knew the 
English language, it was in French that we were exhibited. 
Well! the word browillon (a foul copy) having occurred 
during the course of a lecture, one of the auditors requested 
Mr. Sicard to ask us the following question: “ What differ- 
ence is there between un brouillon de papier et un brouillon 
de Société?” (a foul copy and an embroiler or pragmatic fel- 
low.) My own answer was: “ A brouillon de papier” is a 
bit of paper on which one writes out his ideas, arranges his 
style and puts his words or sentences in their regular order, 
so that the composition may be clear, correct and graceful, to 
be afterwards fairly copied on another sheet of paper.” A 
brouillon de Société is a mixture, an assemblage of persons 
of various conditions, of persons of distinction and men of 
mean extraction, of lords and citizens, of rich and poor, old 
and young, learned and ignorant, and the like.” It was 
easily perceived that neither Mr. Massieu nor myself under- 
stood the meaning of the phrase brouillon de Société, or 
rather that we considered it as an abstraction of the verb 
Brouiller (to embroil, or to trouble, or to disunite) in the 
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same manner as the word action is an abstraction of the 
verb agir (to act.) 

It was, therefore, necessary to make us acquainted with the 
peculiar acceptation of the word. To go the quicker to work, 
a common teacher would have contented himself with dicta- 
ting it, but then he would have addressed himself to our 
memory and not to our mind, and this is precisely what con- 
stitutes the immense difference between the invaluable method 
of the Abbé Sicard and the one which is generally pursued 
in the common way of instructing children. What then 
were the means used by Mr. Sicard to rectify our mistakes ? 
Analysis, that admirable guide, which, if not the quickest, is 
at least the most philosophical, the most certain, because 
similar to the operation in the exact sciences, it constantly 
goes from what is known to what is unknown. These are 
the questions to which Mr. Sicard recurred. 

“ What is the meaning of the word maconner” (to build) ? 

It means to build with mortar and stones or brick and 
other materials. 

“ What does masonry mean?” 

It means the work of a mason or the trade of him who 
builds with mortar, plaster, stones, bricks, &c. 

“ How do you call the man who builds ?” 

A mason. 

* Do you know the meaning of brouiller ?” (to embroil.) 

I do, it means to mix, to derange, to disunite, to overthrow. 
It also means to set either things in confusion, in disorder or 
persons at enmity, to spread dissension in an assembly or 
state. 

“ What does brouillerie mean ?” 

It means dissension, dispute, quarrel, discord, debate, mis- 
understanding, discussion, disunion, &c. 

Mr. Sicard was going to continue his questions when 
without waiting any longer, Massieu first guessed and 
hinted to me that a browillon de Société was a personal noun 
and not an abstract noun as each of us believed; so we set 
about writing down, viz: 

Mr. Massieu—“ A brouillon de Société is a man who dis- 
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turbs society, good order, tranquillity, concord and harmony, 
who disunites friends, who causes divisions, who seeks to 
corrupt; an individual, in a word, who deserves to be ban- 
ished from society, a perturbator, a scoundrel, a traitor.” 

My own answer was: A brouillon de Société is he who 
disturbs society, who sets all in confusion, who causes di- 
vision between persons before united, who alters the mind 
or the heart, in fact, one that sets friends at variance. 

So, I wish we might proceed with our most forward pupils. 
This mode of exercise will greatly develop their intelligence 
and awaken their imagination or ingenuity. 


On motion of Mr. Turner, 
The Convention adjourned to meet at nine o’clock, A. M., 
on the following day. 


SECOND DAY. 
Thursday, August 28, 1851. 


Mornin@ Session. 

The Convention opened at nine o’clock, the PresipEent in 
the chair. 

Dr. Peet gave an exposition of a passage of Scripture, 
Mark x. 52: “ And Jesus said unto him, Go thy way; thy 
faith hath made thee whole. And immediately he received 
his sight, and followed Jesus in the way.” 

Prayer was then offered in the language of signs. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the previous day, 
which were approved. 

The Hon. Mr. Waker, Secretary of State of Massachu- 
setts, appeared and took his seat as a delegate to the Con- 
vention. 

Dr. Peet, from the Business Committee, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution in regard to school-room arrangements : 

Resolved, That a detailed statement of school-room opera- 
tions, embracing the entire history of a day, or such longer 
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period as may be required to present a complete view of class 
exercises, be made the special order for to-morrow, (Friday,) 
immediately after the reading of the minutes. | 

Mr. O. D. Cooke moved that the discussion be confined 
to one hour. A 

Mr. Stone seconded the motion. 

Dr. Peer did not know whether it need exceed an hour; 
yet, if we set out to accomplish a desirable object, it should 
be accomplished, or our time is spent to disadvantage. He 
was not in favor of restricting the discussion, but considered 
that it need not occupy an hour. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Cooke was then with- 
drawn, and the resolution adopted. 

Judge Terry, from the Committee on Invitations, reported 
the names of the following gentlemen who had been invited 
to attend the sittings of the Convention, viz: Rev. S. Bart- 
lett, of East Windsor, Conn.; Nelson Smith, Esq., of Carroll- 
ton, Alabama; Mason C. Weld, Esq., of the Chemical De- 
partment, Yale College; Hon. Mr. Manly, of North Carolina; 
Norman Smith, Esq., of Hartford; James C. Donnell, Esq., 
of Philadelphia; and Rev. William A. Smallwood, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Dr. Peer called for papers on the subject of Instruction, 
continued from the previous day. 

Mr. We tp, Principal of the American Asylum, then read 
the following paper—“ Suggestions on Certain Varieties of 
the Language of Signs, as used in the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb.” 





SUGGESTIONS 


ON CERTAIN VARIETIES OF THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS AS USED IN THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY L. WELD. 


Aut language may be considered as a collection of signs 
addressed to the sense either of hearing or of sight. That 
which is commonly called the language of signs, and which is 
employed in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, is of course 
addressed to the sight alone, and consists of various kinds, or 
classes, of pantomimic signs. It forms in part that complete 
pantomime by which ideas may be conveyed with as much 
clearness and precision to the initiated, as they can be by 
speech to mankind in general. 

Practical instructors of deaf mutes agree that the use of 
pantomimic signs is indispensable in the early stages of in- 
struction. The signs to be used at this period of the course 
are those most simple and natural, most clear and easy of 
comprehension, such in fact, as are used in their elements by 
the untaught deaf mute to express his wishes, his fears and 
various thoughts and feelings. For instance, nothing can be 
more natural and easy than to imitate the actions of putting 
something into the mouth, chewing and swallowing it, to ex- 
press the idea of eating; to incline the head upon the hand 
with the eyes shut, to represent sleeping ; to move the fingers 
as if guiding a pen, for writing—and so for most simple com- 
mon actions. For a common object, as a chair, the drawing 
of the outlines of its form in the air and imitating the action 
of sitting down upon it, thus alluding to its use, are equally 
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natural and easy; and so of other visible objects. The earn- 
est look towards an object, with an extending of the hands as 
if to draw it within reach, expresses the idea of wishing or 
desiring ; and in similar ways, all possible emotions may have 
their appropriate expression, in which the changes of the 
countenance, the attitudes of the body, the actions of the 
hands, the limbs, the whole person are called forth as cireum- 
stances require. Signs like these the deaf child employs 
with more or less precision without being taught; as indeed 
other young children do to a limited extent, before they ac- 
quire the free use of speech. It is, in either case, the prompt- 
ing of a natural desire to express the thoughts or emotions of 
a mind under some restraint, that leads to this use of gestures. 
Hence the term natural signs is applied to them, in contra- 
distinction to methodical, conventional or arbitrary. 

There are four principal classes of signs used in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb; namely, the alphabetic ,the strictly 
natural, the methodical and the conventional or arbitrary. 

The alphabetic are such as represent each letter of the 
alphabet by a certain position of either hand. On this, for 
the present purpose I need not enlarge. 

Of the strictly natural, I have already given some explana- 
tion. It may be added here however, that this is by far the 
most important class, as with proper modifications it is the 
great instrument in the communication of instruction to the 
deaf and dumb. It includes not those signs merely which 
are natural to an infant, or to a very ignorant mind, but to 
the most enlightened also, and it is applicable to the most 
elevated subjects of thought as well as the simplest. 

Of the other classes mentioned, I will soon speak more at 
large. Writing and picture-drawing might be included 
among the distinct classes of signs used in the education of 
the deaf and dumb. The former is of course indispensable, 
and the latter a very desirable accomplishment. But these 
are not claimed as belonging to the language of signs, of 
which we now treat. 

Methodical signs include all those simple natural signs 
‘which admit of little or no variation, but in their application 
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to the teaching of words, should be made essentially alike 
under all circumstances. This class has many subdivisions ; 
such as the signs for certain words indicating divisions of 
time ; as to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, etc.: those for the ad- 
verbs of time, as always, never, now, hereafter: those for 
human relationship, as father, mother, son, daughter: those 
for the passions, as love, sorrow, fear, grief, joy: those for 
some of the pronouns, the prepositions, conjunctions ; those 
for synonyms very generally ; in short, those used for all the 
radical words of the written language taught, embracing large. 
numbers of nouns, verbs and adjectives. For the purposes of 
the school-room these should be given in all their variations 
of case, tense, degree, ete. If the pupils in a school of deaf 
mutes are taught to make such signs as are really fundamen- 
tal in a similar manner, that is, so nearly alike that they can- 
not but be generally and readily understood by those of equal 
or superior intelligence to themselves, there is an ease, confi- 
dence and satisfaction in their use which renders it as agree- 
able as speech. Merely natural signing without established 
method is incapable of this in its application to many sub- 
jects, as we constantly see in our conversations with new 
pupils. Such pupils have a limited range of thought, and 
their range of intelligible means of expression is often more 
limited still. But we see it admirably and rapidly enlarged, 
with little effort on their part, when they become somewhat 
familiar with their fellows at school, whose natural language 
has been made clearer and more exact by that judicious, 
methodical use of it which prevails around them. 

It is obviously desirable in a school of deaf mutes that the 
methods of communication should be easy of comprehension ; 
adapted to the state of weak and ignorant minds. ‘To this 
end the gestures, postures, expressions of the countenance, 
and various actions of those in habitual intercourse with 
them, will naturally assume more or less of a fixed character. 
Deaf mutes themselves before instruction, follow the same 
natural law, so far as to use the same or similar signs from 
day to day when repeating the same idea, just as those who 
speak use similar phraseology in a thousand instances in their 
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repetition of the same trains of thought. But it is desirable 
that those expressive natural signs, which according to his 
ability each deaf mute invents and uses as his only language 
before he comes under regular instruction, should be im- 
proved, by the methodical arrangement, the judgment and 
taste of a well educated teacher. No untaught deaf mute 
possesses the best taste in the use of his vernacular, any 
more than uneducated persons who hear, have those ideas 
of grace, beauty and propriety of expression that belong to 
enlightened minds. Experience shows what signs are best 
suited to the end in view, and taste and judgment teach us to 
reject what are superfluous and to modify those which are 
awkward, ungraceful or otherwise objectionable. They thus 
become methodical; and it should be distinctly understood 
that methodical signs are founded on the natural, and be- 
come properly established and methodized under the culture 
of those who possess good taste, judgment and discrimination. 

Methodical signs also include those which though radically 
natural as before stated, are yet modified by the habits of 
society or the associations of refined people. The idea, for 
instance, of imprisoning or securely confining a man, would 
be naturally expressed by a savage, by the signs for tying him 
to a tree, binding him to the earth, or surrounding him by a 
circle of fierce warriors. The civilized man would use those 
signs which indicate shutting him in a strong room, or a 
prison. The radical signs in each case would be strictly nat- 
ural to the persons using them, and the idea of imprisonment 
would be fully conveyed. Frequent practice in the case of a 
teacher would render his use of the signs necessary to convey 
this idea, methodical ;—that is, he would fall into a method of 
his own. But in a school where there are several teachers 
and many pupils, there must be a common method and each 
must adhere to it so closely as to be perfectly intelligible to 
all around him. He will of course have his own style, just 
as every one has a style in penmanship, in some degree pecu- 
liar to himself. In each school there should be, no doubt, a 
common source or standard of signs, and so far as it is possi- 
ble, this should be true of all the schools of a nation. 
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Methodical signing, as thus explained, is quite necessary 
for the establishing of uniform clearness and precision, even 
in the common conversation of the deaf and dumb. But it 
is especially important in teaching by means of lectures. In 
the common exercises of the school-room, much of the in- 
struction on written language, assumes the form of a lecture. 
If, for instance, I am to teach my pupils for the first time the 
meaning of such words as truth, virtue, benevolence, indus- 
try and their opposites, at the same time that I teach the 
words themselves, I must not be satisfied with merely stating 
that such and such persons speak the truth, are virtuous, be- 
nevolent, industrious; but I ought so to state the circumstan- 
ces, the actions, the emotions of the individuals, whom by my 
pantomime I bring before them, as to exhibit these ideas per- 
fectly to their minds, and often with a considerable variety 
of application. I ought also to give them model sentences in 
which these words are used, that they may have the guidance 
of authority in their future use. All teachers of the deaf and 
dumb will understand this, and the reasons for it need not 
be stated. 

If my object is to communicate facts in history, biography, 
or science, I need not wait till my pupils can understand the 
elevated language of books, but may resort at once to the lece 
ture, either short or long according to circumstances,—the 
lecture by signs. e 

I may also for their sakes and my own, use every other aid 
to illustrate the subject, especially such words and sentences 
as I know them to understand, either by dactylology, or by 
writing them down in their presence, but my main reliance 
must be upon signs, signs for ideas, without primary reference 
to words. These too must be extensively methodical signs, 
that is fixed, previously understood among us, as a common 
medium of communication. 

The same is true preéminently of the religious lecture. 
How shall we teach the great facts, truths, doctrines of the 
Bible? Shall we wait three, four, five or more years, till our 
pupils can read the scriptures for themselves? And, even if 
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this great object were attained, could we leave the deaf-and 
dumb without that assistance in the understanding and the 
application of these most important subjects, which is 
deemed of the highest consequence for all others throughout 
Christendom, even the most enlightened? All will acknowl- 
edge that the deaf and dumb need at least as much aid in 
the acquisition of knowledge on all subjects as other persons : 
teachers know that they need unspeakably more. This aid 
the faithful teacher would desire to furnish in the best way. 
But unless there is method regulating the pantomime as well 
as the grammar and the logic of his instructions, it is hard to 
conceive that his way is even tolerable. Pupils too have oc- 
casion to recite and often to repeat among themselves the les- 
sons they have received. Must they not have a common, 
methodical, definite mode of doing these things in their own 
language, as well settled in its essentials as the alphabet 
itself ? 

Another and important use of methodical signs is to illus- 
trate by them the principles of grammar, to present in the 
clearest manner the construction of sentences, the agreement 


and government of words in a composition, and to dictate 
entire sentences word by word, as models of correct writing. 
Thus a constant review of the principles taught is kept be- 
fore the mind of the pupil; and, if he is required in addition 
to imi’ his models, and by original efforts apply directly and 


without aid the principles inculcated, he can be doing no bet- 
ter work. An advantage of this method over that of writing 
out the model sentences, or spelling out their words individ- 
ually on the fingers, is that it enables the teacher to show 
more clearly and naturally to the deaf and dumb, the princi- 
ples of which we have spoken, and by his continual adher- 
ence to these principles himself, even in the making of signs, 
to establish them in the minds of his pupils with all the force 
of law. It comes in not to supersede the other methods men- 
tioned, for they are excellent and necessary, but to illustrate, 
enforce and apply the principles they embrace in a manner 
best suited to the deaf and dumb mind. It may come in 
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perhaps alternately with the others, and add force and variety 
to the means of instruction. It is addressing deaf mutes, in 
their own language, on an abstract subject, rather than in a 
foreign one, of which they know comparatively little; and the 
object is to enable them to acquire the foreign one the more 
readily and accurately, that it may ultimately take the place 
of their own in the common intercourse of life. 

This method also involves a continual exercise of the mind 
in the spelling and defining of words, both which are most 
important. When I dictate a sentence by methodical signs, 
and require my pupils to write it down, I make a simple, sin- 
gle, but significant sign for each simple word, and a complex 
sign, embracing at least a partial definition, for every com- 
plex word. To understand all this, my pupils must give 
good attention, must use their powers of discrimination, and 
must spell out each word, mentally, at least as they write it 
down. On the other hand, if the teacher gives each word by 
writing it himself, or by spelling it out on his fingers, for the 
pupil to read, the exercise of mind becomes little else than the 
mere operation of a verbal memory, without calling into play 
either judgment, comparison or discrimination. What would 
be the effect on a common school if the pupils rarely or never 
had any exercise in learning to spell except that of copying 
the written language of the master? The deaf and dumb 
pupil would thus lose a great advantage from the lack of that 
constant repetition of first principles which ensures their due 
effect on the mind. One great law of success in teaching is 
the rule of “line upon line and precept upon precept,” and 
this is preéminently obeyed by a judicious, methodical use 
of pantomimic signs. But while these are highly important 
in their proper place, the use of them does not necessarily, 
and never should practically, prevent the employment of 
every other method suited to facilitate to the pupil the acqui- 
sition of the written language of his countrymen. This is 
one of the chief objects in view in the education of the deaf 
and dumb, and when once attained, by whatever means, they 
are essentially educated, or rather the foundation is laid for 
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their advancing indefinitely in almost every branch of knowl- 
edge. Let then dactylology be employed freely,—let lessons 
be given exclusively by writing, but let them never fail to be 
given also by the language of signs, both natural and method- 
ical, and let the pupil be required to use these signs in the 
most accurate manner. To this end he must make them 
after the teacher, till if possible he equals or surpasses him in 
freedom, force and propriety of expression, and till he can 
give with all necessary minuteness, the details of a narrative, 
the facts of an historical lesson, and the train of thought, the 
arguments and deductions of an abstract discourse. The 
great end to be had in view in all these exercises by signs, is 
not so much after all, the perfecting the pupil in their use, as 
it is the perfecting him in the understanding and use of writ- 
ten language, so that he can read understandingly every 
variety of composition, and can express his own thoughts by 
writing both grammatically and logically. Any degree of 
approximation towards this end is valuable to the deaf mute; 
the greater the degree, the greater of course the value; and 
the teacher is in error, or as the case may be in fault, who 
fails to employ every available means to accomplish so desir- 
able an object. By this method, thus imperfectly illustrated, 
the pupil is less likely to fall into that unintelligent use of 
written language to which other methods may lead, his mind 
is enlarged and strengthened, he is obliged to think and can 
not be a mere copyist, he understands better the reasons of 
things, and takes less on trust, he finally becomes independ- 
ent in thought and language, and in his ability to acquire 
knowledge, in the same sense that others are so. 

The last class of signs of which I am to speak, is that 
ealled the conventional, or arbitrary. ‘Those included under 
this term and employed by the adherents of the French and 
American system of instruction, are few in number. They 
are used for convenience sake and to save time; they are 
used in familiar conversation, but can not be properly applied 
to the expression of abstract thought. They are sometimes 
ased for proper names; sometimes they have a merely local 
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application, in which case they can not be generally under- 
stood ; they are employed in jesting, but rarely in elevated 
discourse. They are such signs as have in themselves no par- 
ticular meaning, but in the first instance of their use had a 
meaning arbitrarily assigned to them, which by agreemefft 
between teacher and pupil,came at length to be suggestive of 
this meaning whenever employed. Such are the signs made 
by holding up a thumb to signify good, and a little finger to 
signify bad. Itis hardly necessary to say that these particular 
signs should never be used by an intelligent teacher. 

In some European schools, the language of signs, as such, 
is professedly discarded as much as possible. The teachers 
thus lose a very important advantage ; for though they are 
obliged to employ natural signs as the medium of instruc- 
tion at first, they undervalue them, do not themselves become 
proficient in them, use them awkwardly and keep their pupils 
in the dark on many most interesting subjects, especially 
moral and religious ones, for a very long time, from the im- 
possibility of giving adequate instruction on these subjects by 
other means. Now these very subjects are the ones which, 
in their elements at least, we need preéminently for the early 
part of our course, that we may the more surely impress the 
minds of our pupils with a right sense of their relations to 
their Maker and their privileges and duties as moral and ac- 
countable beings. 

There are those who think that in many of its applications 
there is a beauty, a force, an attractive and persuasive power 
in the language of signs, unequaled by any other language 
of man! ‘To the deaf and dumb this may be true, but to us 
who hear, such an assertion would need to be qualified, 
though long experience in its use might lead some of us to 
an appreciation of it which the world in general would deem 
extravagant. Let us then who are teachers, see to it, that 
this beautiful language of signs suffer no detriment from us, 
but that it be handed down to our successors, not only un- 
impaired, but improved and rendered more efficient as the 
great medium of instruction in our respective institutions. 
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That it has been thus improved already in our country, can 
admit of no doubt; especially by him who first introduced it 
here, to whom we are all so much indebted for our means of 
usefulness in our profession, and the educated deaf mutes of 
@ur common country, for deliverance from their great misfor- 
tune. 

Aveust, 1851. 


Mr. Couuins Stone read a paper on “ The Use of Method- 
ical Signs.” 





ON THE USE OF METHODICAL SIGNS. 


BY COLLINS STONE. 


In the first stages of every new and untried art, we expect 
to find much that is crude and ‘imperfect. Neither discove- 
ties in science, or systems of education, are wont to spring 
forth from the heads of their authors, at their first inception, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, finished and complete. 
The true development and strong manhood of excellence, 
can only be attained, after an adolescence of long-continued 
and careful experiment. The application of principles, the 
materials, methods, and rules of the art, are at first matters 
of theory, whose real value can only be tested in the crucible 
of experience. The truly noble Pioneer in any great work 
for human improvement, however skillfully he may have 
constructed, and patiently elaborated his favorite system, will 
yet rejoice to see the same benevolent ends after which he is 
laboring, reached by methods more simple, effective, and 
perfect than his own. 

Entertaining these views, we shall offer no apology for 
freely expressing our sentiments upon the use of Methodical 
Signs in the instruction of the deaf and dumb; although 
they were regarded by the distinguished founders of the art, 
as the essential means of success, and although they may 
hold a prominent place in the system pursued in most of our 
American Institutions. 

The theory of the benevolent De L’Eper, than whom the 
deaf mute has had no greater Benefactor, was that as words 
are signs or characters which represent ideas, so each word 
may itself also be represented by a definite sign, and the 
process of education for the deaf mute, is to learn these 
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signs, which when learned, he instantly translates into words, 
and he is once master of all the mysteries and intricacies of 
language. The Asse Sicarp, adopting the same general 
views, devoted the powers of his acute mind to the construc- 
tion of a perfect system of Methodical Signs, by which every 
word in the language should be represented by a fixed and 
definite sign, which he termed a sign of reduction. To the 
philosophy of this theory, as a medium of instruction in lan- 
guage, we have serious objections, and to its utility still 
greater. Some of these, we propose to present as briefly as 
possible. 

Our first objection to this theory, for teaching language, 
is that methodical signs represent words, and not ideas. 
The methodical sign can be correctly translated only by the 
specific word for which it stands. These signs are funda» 
mentally distinguished, in this particular, from what are 
termed natural signs, which express general ideas, or the 
meaning of a number of words taken together. Arbitrary, of 
purely conventional signs, are not of course, methodical, for 
they often stand for general ideas, and not for single words, 
For example, the sign for the word—must—is a conventional, 
and purely arbitrary sign. It bears no likeness to the word, or 
idea, and suggests it, only as it is fixed upon to represent it. 
It is not however a methodical sign, for it stands not only for 
this word, but also for the general idea of obligation, neces- 
sity, duty, and its name in a particular case, is determined 
wholly by its connection. But farther than this; the method- 
ical sign represents the word merely as a certain combination 
of letters, and not the idea which the word conveys. In fix- 
ing the sign, the word is analyzed to find its root, and then 
some peculiarity of meaning, or even some accidental cir- 
cumstance connected with it, is fixed upon as the radical 
sign, by which the word shall be recognized. This sign is 
not intended to define, explain, or illustrate the meaning of 
the word, but simply to represent or recall the word itself. 
There may be in the sign, some intimation more or less diss 
tinct, of the meaning of the word for which it stands, and 
there may be no such intimation whatever. The pupil may 
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therefore learn the sign for every word in the language, and 
yet have his entire knowledge comprised in the fact that a 
particular sign represents a certain number of letters, ar- 
ranged in a certain order. Even allowing that the sign gives 
the pupil a correct and full idea of the meaning of the word, 
which it certainly does not, an accurate knowledge of the en- 
tire system of methodical signs, does not advance him a step 
in the ability to use language correctly. Language is not 
composed of isolated words, but of words combined and mu- 
tually related to each other, and it is this mutual relation and 
inflection of its words which constitute the great difficulty of 
its acquisition. 

Methodical signs of themselves lay down no general prin- 
ciples ; they give no rules which may be applied as the ever 
varying use of words require. The architect who has only 
collected the materials of his edifice, has put forth but little 
of the skill and labor that will be demanded before the top- 
stone shall stand forth to his view complete, and if he has no 
guide to determine the form and shape of his building, aside 
from what the materials themselves furnish, the top-stone 
will hardly reach its proper position. 

Methodical signs are altogether too artificial and stiff to be 
used in conversation, and they are in fact never used for this 
purpose. The only use to which they are applied, is to 
teach language by means of dictation. Let us examine this 
process, and enquire into its utility. A sentence by dictation, 
is ordinarily given in the following manner. The general 
idea expressed by the sentence, is first given by natural signs. 
Next the words in the sentence which are not familiar to the 
pupil, are explained in the same way. Methodical signs are 
then made for the words in the order in which they stand, 
and the pupil is required to write the sentence, by substitut- 
ing the word for the sign. What has he gained by the 
latter process? It has obviously been to him, simply one of 
translation—not of course, of ideas which he comprehends, 
into words which also have a meaning to him, but it may 
have been, as far as methodical signs are concerned, a mere 
substitution of words for signs; and all he knows about 
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either may be that one represents the other. This associa- 
tion may be remembered, and the sentence written with en- 
tire accuracy, while the pupil knows as little of its meaning, 
as he does of a Latin or Spanish sentence, which he finds 
printed in familiar letters. ‘The experience of every teacher 
has shown him how easy it is to dictate sentences which the 
pupil shall write without mistake, while the meaning is un- 
known, or entirely above his comprehension. The dictation 
has accomplished a certain result: it has shown the position 
which the given word, known or unknown as the case may 
be, holds in the given sentence. It has done no more than 
this, as in every other sentence the pupil can form, the word 
may have a different meaning, and require a different place. 

Our next objection to the use of methodical signs, is that 
in many cases, they mislead the pupil with regard to the 
meaning of words. Many words in our language are synon- 
ymous: and a large class are so nearly so, that they may be 
used interchangeably, the only ground for preference in a 
given case, being the length of the word, or its sound. Such 
words as diminish and lessen, hasten and expedite, addition 
and accession, help and assist, compel and force, timorous 
and timid, complete and finish, linger and loiter, and thousands 
of others, in their common use, convey the same idea. The 
difference in their meaning, if there is any, is not so much in 
their use, as in some shade or tinge derived from their root, 
All these words must have a distinct sign: one so definite 
and distinct that one word shall never be written for another 
when the sign is understood and rightly translated. A dif- 
ference is thus indicated in the meaning of words which does 
not exist in fact. The pupil is led to suppose that because 
there is a palpable difference in the signs of two words, there 
is of course one in their signification. 

The objection applies with still greater force, when the 
same word has different meanings, as is the case with most 
words in our language. In our word bear for example, we 
bear pain, bear a burden, bear a title, bear witness, bear ex- 
pense, bear in mind, bear a person company, a sick man 
bears food, words bear a meaning, sentences a construction, 
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letters a date, articles a price, rulers bear authority, trees 
bear fruit, the guns of a fort bear on an object, reports bear 
on the reputation, ships bear down on an enemy, arguments 
bear on a question, a lawyer bears on his antagonist, and a 
man in grinding his ax, bears on the grindstone. The 
methodical sign for the word, is based upon a single meaning 
or use of it, or one which may possibly be common to a few 
cases, as the radical and fixed sign. When the word is used 
in an entirely different sense, the sign is a great obstacle in 
conveying to the pupil its true meaning. 

In phrases, the difficulty and misapprehension is greater 
still. The word may be used in a sense which has no anal- 
ogy whatever to its common use, and even may have an op- 
posite meaning. Whatever methodical sign may be affixed 
to the word, when it is applied to it as it occurs in the 
phrase, it is entirely erroneous, and in some cases ridiculous. 
The word run, in its common use, has a very simple and sig- 
nificant sign. It has little meaning however, if you attempt 
to dictate the phrase “to run the risk of.’ These points 
might be illustrated to any extent, but they are too obvious 
to require it. 

The time and labor demanded to learn methodical signs 
is another serious objection to their use. As much labor 
must be expended by the pupil in learning the sign, asin 
Jearning the orthography of the word, and often more. The 
sign is often entirely arbitrary in its character, and the pupil 
has no association by which he can fix it in his memory. 
For this labor, there is not, in the knowledge it gives of the 
word, or in the assistance it renders in er a sufli- 
cient equivalent. 

The deaf mute can only acquire the ability to use language 
correctly, by becoming familiar with the laws of construction. 
If you tell him that the position of a word in a sentence 
depends entirely upon its meaning and the idea you wish to 
express, that if it is the subject, it must have one position, if 
the object another, if the action another, and if a quality, 
still another, you give him a general principle which he will 
soon learn to apply for himself. In this way, beginning with 
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simple principles and forms, and advancing gradually to 
those more complicated, he acquires the skill to master all 
the difficulties of language. Each word takes the place 
which its character, quality and meaning assign to it. The 
pupil is thus constantly thrown upon the exercise of his own 
powers of judgment and reflection. He is compelled to adopt 
the only method by which he can make real progress, viz :-— 
to think. We insist that this is the only way in which a 
deaf mute can be taught to use language. The accuracy of 
the teacher, copied in a mechanical way, can be of little 
benefit to him. Model sentences can be given by writing, 
or by alphabetic signs, more rapidly and accurately than by 
methodical signs. If he has not sufficient strength and 
clearness of mind to understand and apply principles, it is 
certain he can never acquire language. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as methodical signs are essentially 
arbitrary in their nature; as in their distinctive character, they 
do not necessarily convey to the mind any idea of the mean- 
ing of the word they represent; as in many cases they lead to 
erroneous ideas respecting the meaning of words ; as they do 
not increase the circle of the pupil’s knowledge, either of 
principles or facts, and finally, as they are a system difficult 
of acquisition, we think they should be dispensed with, or 
but sparingly used, in a system of deaf-mute instruction. 


A discussion of considerable length took place after the 
reading of the papers. 

Dr. Pget said he was reluctant to take the initiative in the 
discussion of any question or questions which might grow 
out of the papers read. Still, there were points which should 
be distinctly brought out. He had listened with great inter- 
est to the papers which were read in the morning, and agreed 
with some of the positions taken by both. The paper read 
first seemed to enlarge the domain of methodical signs to an 
extent beyond what by common consent has hitherto been 
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assigned them. The speaker did not see why methodicaj 
signs should be used in colloquial discourse, when we are giv- 
ing ideas simply, without reference to language. They are 
not used in conversational intercourse with the pupil, nor in 
his religious instruction, or in the lecture. Methodical signs, 
as used in the common acceptation of the term, and as used 
by the deaf and dumb, are strictly verbal signs—signs used 
for words. They are confined to represent words, and not 
unfrequently are termed verbal as well as methodical signs. 
Methodical signs and natural signs are not unfrequently 
identical, the grammatical sign being merely superadded to 
the former to designate the relations or inflections of the 
parts of speech. Thus the sign for eating is the same in both. 
But the speaker did not consider it proper to apply the term 
methodical to descriptive signs, simply because they were 
made according to a certain order or method. 

Dr. Peet cited instances where methodical signs would 
prove ineffective, as in dictating an abstract proposition, the 
meaning of which is not comprehended by the pupil, though 
he may be able to write correctly the words which embody it. 

The principal use of methodical signs is in dictation, and 
if oral dictation is useful in instructing a hearing child, why 
should not dictation by methodical signs be equally so in 
teaching a deaf mute? In this connection the speaker refer- 
red to the case of a young man at the idiot school at Bicétre, 
who is a sort of Zerah Colburn, having the ability to arrive 
at mathematical conclusions with marvelous facility —who 
understood language and wrote on the black board from dic- 
tation, in the main with surprising accuracy. He must say 
he was surprised at this circumstance, and he believed it was 
one of the strongest arguments that could be urged in favor 
of the use of methodical signs. Still, it was nothing more 
than presenting, in a proper and prominent form, the parts of 
the sentence, and thus impressing more strongly upon the 
mind of the pupil the idea and the forms of asentence. We 
need some such aid as this in our own system. It is impor- 
tant that the idea should always be first presented through 
the medium of natural signs, and then be reduced to a gram- 
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matical arrangement by the employment of methodical 
signs. 

The speaker conceived that in the early stages of instruc- 
tion, methodical signs might be used to advantage; but he 
would not employ them after the pupil has arrived at a point 
where he can understand language. The great object in the 
earlier stages of instruction, is to teach the laws of the con- 
struction of language. When the pupil has reached the 
point when he can comprehend ideas conveyed to him in 
plain phraseology, the speaker would pour into his mind 
through the medium of natural signs, the information in the 
various departments of human knowledge which might be 
communicated to a hearing child. This was his view of the 
case, and he would use methodical signs as a help to arrive 
at this state ; afterward laying them aside, because they are 
not necessary. The pupil has acquired a knowledge of the 
laws of construction of language, and he does not need the 
further use of methodical signs. Dr. Peet would not carry 
their use to the same extent as some teachers, so as to apply 
them to every sentence in the school-room. 

Mr. WE LD was happy to find his own view of the great 
value of methodical signs sustained by Dr. Peet and others 
of much experience in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
He gave a little different definition to the term, and made it 
embrace a larger sphere. That a very high importance was 
to be attached to their use in the proper way, is most certain; 
the experience of his own life had proved it as well as that 
of others, and he should regret to see the system abandoned. 
He held that it should be preserved, as a very important 
element in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, although he 
would not discard other methods, but would employ them 
constantly in connection with this. 

Professor Barnarp remarked that in the use of methodical 
signs, his own opinions had undergone a change of late 
years. When he commenced teaching, he used them alto- 
gether, regarding Sicard as the great teacher of the system; 
but he afterward underwent an entire revolution of opinion, 
discarded from the school-room every thing like methodical 
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signs, and taught every thing by natural signs and by writing. 
Still he resolved not to practice any thing which could not 
be wrought out in theory, and underwent a kind of intellec- 
tual relapse. He began to introduce again methodical signs, 
and arrived at the conclusion that, in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, a great deal depends upon the number the 
teacher had to instruct. Where there is only one pupil, of 
ordinary intelligence, the speaker would not use methodical 
signs at all. Ifhe had a class now, he should use methodical 
signs very much according to the plan he had heard expressed 
by Dr. Peet. Where there were many pupils, as in a large 
class, much labor and time would be saved by using method- 
ical signs. The alphabet is used too much; and the speaker 
would not teach the pupil to spell on the fingers till the habit 
was established of apprehending words in the written form. 

Mr. Porter agreed with the opinion that the use of 
methodical signs was a saving of labor, but he was unwilling 
to disparage the manual alphabet. There is, he remarked, a 
muscular sense, which, as”an aid to the memory, is in some 
respects superior to the sense of sight. The mode of pre- 
senting words best adapted to aid the apprehension and mem- 
ory, will vary somewhat according to the peculiarities of in- 
dividual minds. Mr. Porter thought that a teacher should 
avoid confining himself too exclusively to any one of the 
forms under which language is presented to the deaf and 
dumb, but should make the pupil familiar with them all, and 
employ them all as aids to memory. 

Professor BarNarp rejoined, objecting to too free a use of 
the alphabet. 

Mr. Cuerc observed that words spelled with the fingers 
were lost upon the air, but the written word remained fixed 
before the pupil. He conceived it necessary to spell, and 
then write. 

Dr. Peet followed with some remarks upon muscular ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Bartett considered that the thoughts of a pupil ran 
in the current where they are first directed. He would ask 
Professor Barnard, whom he was heartily glad to see here on 
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this occasion, whether he would teach words to any extent 
without the use of the alphabet. 

Professor Barnarp replied that he would not teach a word 
letter by letter, but would have the whole word upon the 
slate at once. He had been asked how he would get along 
if there were no written language? In that case, he would 
teach a child the connection between words and ideas, and 
give him words enough to embrace all the letters in the alpha- 
bet; and then words to vary the combinations of the letters. 
He would not begin by teaching that there is any alphabet 
at all. 

Mr. Turner thought this would be a reversed order—an 
inverted process, and more difficult than to learn the success- 
ive parts of words. The mechanical use of the fingers had 
nothing to do with the subject. It would be idle for a hear- 
ing person to acquire a knowledge of Hebrew without learn- 
ing the elements of the language. So with the deaf and 
dumb. The faculty of taking in words at a glance, either for 
the deaf and dumb, or others, is one of our highest attain- 
ments. ‘The manner in which the deaf mute comprehends 
language is probably very much the same as with ourselves. 

Professor Barnarp rejoined that he did not hold, nor be- 
lieve it was possible to begin a school without the use of the 
alphabet. 

Dr. Peet observed that Jacotot’s principle is, that the 
word must be taught without its component parts—e. g. 
“This old man is carrying a bundle of sticks on his back.” 
Dr. Woodbridge gives an instance of a child who learned to 
read in six weeks, and was able to read well by this system. 

Mr. 'TurNER supposed this system could not be carried out 
with twenty or thirty thousand words. What is the philo- 
sophical system? Mr. Turner thought that if the elements of 
words were taught, the pupil can learn the other system, and 
it may thus be carried out to a small extent. 

Professor Barnarp made a difference between the two sys- 
tems. That which he had proposed had only a limited scope. 

Mr. Ayres, without knowing it, had arrived at the same 
conclusions in the matter of methodical signs, as Professor 
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Barnard. He had formed one further conclusion also, that 
the pupil’s success depended much more on the skill and 
faithfulness of the teacher than on any system. The speaker 
classified the three methods of instruction, viz: 1st, Instruc- 
tion by natural signs. 2d, Methodical signs, or signs for 
words. 3d, Alphabetic writing, or dactylology. He gave 
some illustrations of these systems. He had used methodi- 
cal signs, and with nearly as great success as with any other 
method. A great difficulty, however, lies in the way of 
methodical signs. If an ignorant child be required to labor 
at the word-system and then to bring together these words 
and form a sentence, he finds it a laborious effort. 

Mr. Terry rose to express his feelings on this subject. 
He conceived that time was wasted in any discussions re- 
garding the modes of teaching elementary principles. He 
urged the importance of pursuing the question of establish- 
ing higher institutions. 

Mr. Bart.ert, in reply to the suggestion of Mr. Terry, 
hoped that the subject would not be dropped until it was 
used up. ‘To give time, he therefore moved an adjournment. 

The motion for adjournment was subsequently withdrawn. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Tuomas GaLLauDET 
asked leave to introduce a letter from his father, Rev. Tuomas 
H. Gatuavupet, addressed to the members of the Convention. 

Unanimous consent being given, the letter was read by 
Mr. GaLLavubDET, as follows, viz: 


Hartrorp, August 28th, 1851. 


To the President, Officers and Members of the Convention of 
those interested in the cause of instruction of deaf mutes, now 
in session in this city: 

GENTLEMEN, 

With deep regret I perceive that the state of my health is 
such as to prevent my enjoying the pleasures and the privi- 
leges of participating with you in the objects of the Conven- 
tion. Look to God for his wisdom and grace, and may it 
be richly imparted to you. Accept the assurances of my 
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personal regard and best wishes for your success in your 
various operations. 
Yours sincerely, T. H. GALLAUDET. 

The above communication was written at the dictation of 
my father, by myself. 

Tuomas GALLAUDET. 

The letter of Mr. GaLLaupEeT was ordered to be entered in 
full upon the minutes. 

The discussion was resumed. 

Professor Barnarp referred to the topics which were last 
before the Convention. He did not regard the system of 
methodical signs as a new system, but as an enlarged and 
cultivated style of natural language. It is not like learning 
a new language, but extending the vocabulary of the old. 
Still, he would say again that he would use methodical signs 
only to a certain extent. 

Mr. GatuavupeT considered the idea of learning a third 
language to be a fallacy. He conceived that the whole of 
this discussion amounted only to a matter of personal expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Porter remarked upon the use of dictation by method- 
ical signs in recalling to the mind of the pupil words which, 
though previously taught, might have been wholly or partially 
forgotten, or might otherwise be confounded with other words 
of similar form; their use also in indicating which of the 
several meanings of a word, or which of two or more words 
spelled alike, is intended. 

The Convention here took a recess. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The discussion on the subject of methodical signs was re- 
sumed at half past two o’clock. 

Mr. Stone considered that an important distinction should 
be made between methodical and natural signs. Methodical 
signs were designed to recall words, not to explain their 
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meaning. Within a few years a great change had taken 
place in the views of teachers with regard to the value of 
methodical signs. When the speaker had received his own 
instruction, he was taught to believe that the methodical 
method was the only true one, but his own experience had led 
him to a different conclusion. In teaching the elementary 
forms of language, he had no objection to the use of method- 
ical signs, but he thought they should be used sparingly. 
In teaching idioms, he would explain the idea fully and 
thoroughly by natural signs, and give the pupil a model sen- 
tence by writing. The pupil would become familiar with 
the use of the idiom by constructing sentences after the model. 
Two or three years ago he had made much use of methodi- 
cal signs in teaching an intelligent class of five or six years’ 
standing, and found them to have very little practical value 
for pupils of that age. A great labor of attention and mem- 
ory was imposed upon the pupil, while his stock of ideas was 
not increased. Methodical signs simply show the order in 
which the words occur in a given sentence, and they give no 
reason for that which they indicate as the true one. He 
therefore considered them of but little use in giving the pupil 
a knowledge of language. In his opinion, it was much bet- 
ter to teach the pupil, after he is fully possessed of the idea 
from natural signs, to arrange the words correctly for himself, 
by understanding the principles and laws of construction. 
Mr. Turner believed we should have avoided much per- 
plexity if we had made a clear definition at the beginning. 
The great question which lay at the foundation of all this 
discussion, seemed to be, What is the work to be done? 
The deaf and dumb children are brought to our Institutions, 
what shall we do for them? ‘The answer is, teach them lan- 
guage. Without language, they can hold no communication 
with their families, their friends, or the world around them. 
In what time, then, are we expected to do this? We are 
expected to take them at an early age, frequently not exceed- 
ing six or eight years, and to teach them a knowledge of lan- 
guage in five or six years; but we cannot do it with ordinary 
minds, in the short period allowed us. We are required to 
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give them such a knowledge of common language as will 
enable them to hold intercourse with their friends, and read 
common articles in the periodicals of the day. This is the 
most important thing to be done. The object at which we 
aim is to give each pupil such a knowledge of language as 
will fit him for the common occupations and duties of life. 

The means by which we are to accomplish this, are what 
we term signs. We mean by signs precisely the same as we 
mean by words. A sign is the substitute fora word. There 
are two general classes of signs—one termed Nafural, the 
other, Arbitrary. Natural signs are those which would be 
made by man in a savage state—signs prompted by the 
wants of the individual; an acting out of the idea. This is 
the first great division of signs. 

The deaf and dumb, in their uneducated state, originate a 
great many signs of this class. They are obliged to use 
them in communicating with their friends to make known 
their wants. These signs are generally expressive of the wish, 
and are therefore called natural signs. 

The next great division of signs is the arbitrary. There 
are some ideas for which no expressive sign can be made. 
It is therefore necessary to fix upon some'sign with which 
the idea shall be associated, and which may afterwards be 
used to recall it. Some complex ideas included in single 
words, require several simple signs fully to express their 
meaning. For convenience we abridge these signs and use 
one or two as expressive of the whole. All such signs we 
term arbitrary. Both natural and arbitrary signs are used in 
teaching, and when arranged in the order of the words in a 
sentence, combined with signs to express the grammatical 
modifications and relations of those words, we have what are 
termed methodical or systematic signs. These answer a 
good purpose in the school-room, especially in the earlier 
periods of instruction, because they express the idea clearly 
and teach the proper order of words in sentences. They are 
of great service to the teacher also in correcting the mistakes 
of his pupils, when writing from signs upon the large slates. 

In regard to the plan of instruction, the speaker agreed in 
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the main with Dr. Peet. The only question is, whether we 
shall use methodical signs to any very great extent, and we 
all answer, No. In the speaker’s opinion, the main point of 
difference was only to what extent these signs shall be used. 

Mr. Cary thought we had arrived very near the close of 
this discussion, judging from the very general agreement to 
which we had arrived. He considered the proper use of 
methodical signs desirable in the earlier years of instruction. 
He suggested as one advantage of this, that, as deaf mutes 
use signs naturally, it is well to adopt the mode which will 
make the greatest impression on their minds. 

Mr. I. L. Peet remarked that if the idea were conveyed to 
the pupil in the form most familiar to him, it would be better 
impressed on the mind. He thought this was well illustrated 
in our own language. We know that in the study of Latin, 
it is difficult to translate English into Latin; but this diffi- 
culty may be obviated by placing the English words in the 
Latin order. So with signs. Like all inexperienced teach- 
ers, he had at one time fallen into the idea that methodical 
signs were worse than useless, and that the method of anal- 
ysis only should be employed; but he had since met with 
success in the use of them, when he had despaired of it by 
any other method. 

Mr. WE tp observed that in this discussion of the use of 
methodical signs, the idea had been thrown out that we can 
not convey instruction by them. In his opinion we do in fact 
communicate much instruction by their means; causing them 
often to convey condensed, but beautiful definitions of the 
words for which they stand, and thus producing accuracy of 
discrimination in the mind of the pupil, as well as increase 
of knowledge. We help him thus to think and reason. As 
to their arbitrary use, he would say, we can scarcely use them 
arbitrarily at all, if we use them well. 

Dr. Peet said he had no desire to trespass upon the time 
of the Convention, but wished to read an extract from the 
Twentieth Annual Report of the New York Institution, bear- 
ing directly upon the question in point, viz: 

“Tn regard to the utility of the employment of methodical 
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signs, as a means of instruction, teachers have differed. 
Though they are ill adapted to the expression of connected 
thought, many have believed them valuable auxiliaries, for 
recalling to mind the individual words with which they are 
associated. It has been thought that the economy of time 
which their use admits, and the greater tenacity with which 
the memories of deaf mutes fasten upon signs than upon 
words unconnected with any simple representative gesticula- 
tion, are advantages which ought not to be neglected. It is 
further believed that in communicating, through the medium 
of signs, ideas which are required to be embodied in alpha- 
betic language by the learner, they possess a superiority over 
written examples, since the elements out of which the sen- 
tence is to be constructed must be retained in the mind and 
reduced to a grammatical arrangement according to certain 
fixed principles of construction. This process of translating 
ideas into written forms, by the pupil, if such it may be called, 
impresses the memory, and calls into exercise the judgment 
to an extent not demanded by merely reading the formula 
upon the teacher’s slate, or even by transferring it to his own; 
and accordingly, it has been found after careful and long 
continued experiment, that for the purpose of teaching the 
principles of written discourse, no instrument can be advan- 
tageously substituted in their stead.” 
The discussion was then dropped. 
A paper on “ Deaf-Mute Idioms” was read by Mr. Cary. 





DEAF-MUTE IDIOMS. 


BY J. ADDISON CARY. 


Ir is said of an American soldier who had served his coun- 
try in the war of the revolution, and had picked up a little 
French in his intercourse with our French allies, that he 
asked a friend upon his return home, if he knew what the 
soldiers under the command of the Duke de Rochambeau 
called a hat. No, was his reply. Well they call it chapeau, 
said the soldier. “Chapeau,” echoed the astonished coun- 
tryman. “ Chapeau—why do they not call it hat and done 
with it ?” 

Scarcely less surprise is often evinced by those visiting a 
class of deaf and dumb as they are engaged in original ex- 
ercises in composition. What strange sentences—how oddly 
framed! What inverted clauses! What new coined words! 
Why do they not write as others do? Why such peculiar 
forms of expression? They wonder but see no solution. 
They half suspect it is owing to some deficiency of intellect 
on the part of the pupil or to some fault of the teacher. Lit- 
tle do they know that oftentimes there is deep philosophy 
underlying these superficial errors, and gleams of superior 
wit shining out from this very darkness of confusion. They 
appreciate not the fact that each deaf mute is more than a 
Cadmus, a mere carrier of letters: he is an inventor of signs 
of thought. Isolated from all the spoken dialect of the 
world, he is himself the elaborator of a language, unique, 
beautiful, expressive. It is an outgrowth from himself, not 
an appendage; an original creation, not a borrowed form. 
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It bears his own image and superscription, and is no foreign 
coin. The language of signs is the real vernacular of the 
deaf and dumb. Signs are the matrices of his thought. 
They give it form and shape; and in whatever written lan- 
guage his thought may seek expression, the sign form is the 
natural mould in which it must be cast. The hearing by the 
ear catch the utterances of others and imitate them. The 
deaf mute knows no spoken language; and as the elements 
of anoral tongue are taught him, he knows not the prevail- 
ing arrangement—the acknowledged order of words. It 
does not perhaps occur to him to inquire whether all men 
adopt the same standard, and use the same forms of speech. 
It is sufficient that he has a standard of his own—a gift of 
nature so to speak, to which he instinctively refers ; and as 
with salts, each has its peculiar form of crystallization, so is 
it with the deaf mute,—his written sentences, so far as may 
be, naturally crystallize in the sign form. 

Visitors in their criticisms of the style of the deaf and 
dumb are too apt to forget that the English language, their 
mother tongue, whose forms and idioms are stereotyped in 
their memories, is to the deaf mute, at first, as deep a mys- 
tery as the dialects of the spirit-world. Visitors, moreover, 
do not think, many do not know, that of the thousand 
tongues and dialects now spoken, or that have been, each has 
its characteristic idiomatic forms, differing from those of 
other languages as widely as the features of the various 
races of men differ from each other. Now, which of these 
shall his style most resemble? The fact of birth in a land 
where the English language prevails, is no presumption that 
he will adopt the English style. Geographical position can 
have no influence upon his choice, in respect to modes of 
expression. Were it not for his bias which induces him nat- 
urally to write words in the same collocation,as he would 
make signs for the same idea, he might be supposed as likely 
to adopt a French style in an American school, as that 
which is common in this land,—so might a German pupil 
fall into the use of Italian idioms, and an English pupil 
adopt the phraseology of a Chinese. Indeed, such to some 
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extent is the fact. And not unfrequently a teacher in our 
schools is obliged to correct, as erroneous, forms of expression 
which would have been perfectly proper in Germany or 
France. 

In illustration of the foregoing remarks, we wish to present 
somewhat at length, specimens of the peculiar idioms of the 
deaf and dumb. They will bring out into a strong light, 
the great difficulty in teaching the deaf and dumb, which is 
to make them write in an English style, to construct their 
sentences according to English models. They will also, we 
think, make an impression, such as an accumulation of facts 
alone can make, of the grand obstacle which the deaf mute 
encounters in his education, viz: the great diversity of forms 
in which his thoughts may couch themselves, and the uncer- 
tainty as to which of them may suit the language of the 
people among whom he dwells. These illustrative sentences 
may serve also to convince the visitors of our schools, that 
they ought to be surprised at the general accuracy with 
which our pupils use the English tongue, rather than at the 
occasional errors which mar their style and betray their pe- 
culiar infirmity. In order that the reader may see that the 
peculiarities of the deaf-mute style which strike him as so 
singular and new, ate found in both ancient and modern 
foreign tongues, a few selections will be given, though im- 
perfectly, in English words, the resemblance appearing 
much stronger in the original, than it is possible to make it 
in a translation. 


NEW WORDS. 


Deaf mutes under instruction acquire ideas faster than 
words. Hence they are often inclined to coin new words to 
supply the deficiency. In doing this they often show much 
ingenuity and remarkable clearness of perception. A few 
words are here given, some of them in the very sentences 
which the pupil wrote when introducing them :— 

As Road-boat for canal-boat. 

Wall-floor for pavement which is made of stones and laid 
level like a floor. 
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Brick-levels for a sidewalk which is level and made of 
brick. 

Sparkle-stone for a flint. 

Small-poxers for those who have had the small-pox. 


WORDS IN SENTENCES. 


George Whitefield war-hooped it. 

A naughty child disgoods the good children. 

An orderous pupil orders the boys. 

He mercied (pitied) them. 

We were interested to look at the various biographies of 
the pictures (portraits) which had been painted. 

Jane haughts. (is haughty.) 

She lunged. (breathed hard in dying.) 

A repentable man has besought God. 

Before starting the Captain of the steamboat told the 
boilers. (engineers.) 

I grated her, i. e., thanked her. 

I gratify (thank) God, because the pupils came from their 
parents to learn the alphabet. (The pupil learns that grati- 
tude and grateful mean the same as thankfulness and thank- 
ful, and he then makes similar new verbs to suit his purpose.) 

The pupils fwneraled in Prince street, i. e., they walked 
two and two in procession as at a funeral. 

The children often play and bellows with the bellows for 
the fire. 

Father Mathew purchased the gvrave-farm, i. e.,a plot of 
ground for a cemetery. 

My father some years ago determined to remove to the 
West, but my mother wonted. 

That island is now called Great Britain, and the natives 
were our ascendants. (The pupil meaning ancestors, the op- 
posite of descendants.) 

He eloquented them very much. 


ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


The constable caught the man in the prison, and he was 
very miserableness. 
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The people of the United States are voluntariness like the 
people of England. 

Mr. L. very kindness Mr. C. 

(Compare Ps. cx. 3. “'Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power.” Heb., Thy people willingness.) 


ADJECTIVES AGREEING IN GENDER WITH NOUNS. 


My mother received a letter from his husband last August. 

Her (Capt. John Smith’s) mother could not whip for she 
was very weak. 

Compare Greek—John xvii: 24. That they may see the 
glory the my; «uw, fem. 

Also Latin—Gen. iv.1. Adam vero cognovit uxorem 
suam Hevam, i. e., Eve her wife. 
+ And French—John xix: 26. Jesus done voyant sa mére— 
dit 4 sa mére, Femme viola ton fils. Puis il dit au Disciple ; 
Viola ta mére. 


THE VERB PRECEDING ITS NOMINATIVE. 


Mr. C. told to stand and began the pupils to write. 

Some of the gentlemen threw. at the tenpins on the floor, 
and fell down the tenpins on it. 

Then the horse drew the wagon away and fell down the 
large baskets of bread. 

I expect will come my brother to arrive at New York. 

(Compare Heb. Ps. lxxii: 20. The prayers of David the 
son of Jesse areended. Literally, Ended prayers David son 
Jesse. 

Also Vulgate—Lev. xxi: 1. Dixit quoque Dominus ad 
Moysen. And Ex. xv: 1. Then swng Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel sung this to the Lord.) 


OMISSION OF THE VERB TO BE. 


O sweet angels always with Jesus who in heaven. 

O blessed my Father who in heaven. 

(Compare the Lord’s Prayer, Our Father who in the 
heavens. 
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Also Hebrew—Ps. cxviii: 1. Give thanks to Jehovah for 
good (ki-tob) for forever mercy his. English—O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good; because his mercy endureth 
forever. 

Heb.—Ps. cxx: 7, I peace, but when I speak they for 
war. English—I am for peace, but when I speak, they are 
for war. 

Heb., interrogative—Ruth i: 19. And they said, This 
Naomi? English—Js this Naomi? 


Greek—Luke xxiv: 37. Eirene umin. English—Peace be 
to you.) 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 


Was he dying to die? Yes, his soul was taken away. 

The Aurora-borealis was very beautiful to twilight the sky. 

I am unwilling to be a speak because quarrel. 

Pres. Tyler is a sentimental man. (When the pupil was 
asked what he meant by sentimental, he replied, that Presi- 
dent Tyler was the chief magistrate and sent men here and 
there to do his bidding. 

Miss is brittle passionate when the girls joke her, 
i. e., she is quick-tempered. 

A pupil who had received the present of a New Testa- 
ment, covered it with white paper, and was anxious to pre- 
vent others from injuring it. He had learned a prohibitory 
phrase on the doors of certain workshops, and as he thought 
it would answer his purpose exactly, he copied it in a fair 
hand on the clean cover—No ADMITTANCE. 

The boys went up into the sitting-room. They must order, 
but several of them out of ordered. 


DEAF-MUTE POETRY. 


Sometimes the deaf and dumb attempt to write poetry. 
A few years since there were three girls in one class, who 
frequently added to their evening composition upon the slate 
a specimen or two of quasi-poetry. The following are sam- 
ples of these poetic effusions. 
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I cried to thee, O Lord, 
And must I die ?!! 
O, I thank thee ! 
And I trust thee!! 
As the shepherd 
Keeps the sheep!!! 
And protects them from the dangers!! 
I am anxious to 
See my dearest 
God, my father. 
When shall I 
See my Father’s face !! 
And he will put me in his bosom!! 


E. M. 


O my dear, dear, dear father. 
O my father in the heavens! 

How kind to give me some things! 
O I thank you very much. 


O! my sweet father I pray to thee! 
In morning and evening, 
O! Lord my sweet father, 
I pray to thee! 
O how happy to live in thee! 
I hope thou art delighted to give 
Every thing we want. 
O! Blessed the Lord my God! 
My sweet pray to thee! 
L. B. 


O what glory crowns the head of Jesus! 
O sweet angels always with Jesus who in heaven! 
O my sweet and beautiful Savior! 
O how sweetly my eyes are shut! 
O how happy in heart with Him! 
O most sweetly singing angels are happy with Jesus! 
O my Father and thou Son of God! 
E. S. 





QUOTATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


We present the following varieties of style to show that 
the idiomatic forms seemingly strange and peculiar to the 
deaf and dumb, appear abundantly in other writings, and 
most in those languages where the expressions are the most 
simple, primitive, natural and spontaneous. 


‘‘ Murdre is waltsome and abhominable 
To God that so just is and reasonable 
That he ne wol* it suffre healed to be 
Though it abide a yere, two or thre, 
Murdre wolf out.”—Chaucer. 


A Saxon Song by King Alfred. 


Nu we sceolan herigean 
Heofon rices weard 
Metodes mihte 

And his mod gethanc 
Yene wuldor feeder 
Swa he wuldaes gehaaes 
Ece drihten 

Ord onstealde 

He rest gescop 
Eorthan bearnum 
Heofon to rofe 

Halig scypperd 

Tha middan geard 

Min cynnes weard 

Ece drihtne 

Aefter teode 

Forum foldan 

Frea almihtig 


A literal translation. 


Now we should to praise 
Heaven’s riches Guardian, 
Maker’s might 

And his minds thoughts 
Works of glory Father. 
How he glorious was 
Eternal Lord ; 

Made the beginning, 

He first formed 

Earthen children, 
Heaven to roof ; 

Holy Creator 

The middle expansion 
Mankind’s Guardian, 
Eternal Lord, 
Afterwards made 

The earth for man 
Ruler Almighty. 


From Cardell’s Essay on Language, page 194. 





* That he not wills it to suffer (itself) concealed to be. 
t Murder wills out, or wills itself out, by the conscientious restlessness of its 


will, 
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This kind of translation gives one an idea of the structure 
of the original. The meaning will be more obvious by 
changing the order of the phrases, as, 

He first formed, &c., by transposition will read 

Holy Creator 

He first formed 

Heaven to roof 

Earthen children. 


PSALM XXIII. 


(The English words follow the order of the Hebrew.) 


1 Jehovah shepherd my not shall I want. 
The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
2 In pastures (of) tender herbage ) he maketh me to lie down, 
In green pastures. Hebrew, one word. 
Nore. Two nouns for an adjective and a noun. 
To waters (of) stillness ) he leadeth me, 
Beside the still waters. Heb. one word. 
3 Life my he restoreth, 
He restoreth my soul, 
He shall lead me in path rectitude, 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness. 
Norte. Right paths. 
For sake name his, 
For his name’s sake. 
Yea though I walk through valley shadow death, 
(the) (of the) (of) 
Not will I fear evil for thou with me, 
I will fear no evil for thou art with me. 
Crook thy and staff thy, ) they shall comfort me. 
Thy rod and thy staff, ; 
Thou preparest before me table in the presence of 555 enemies 
my. oe 
Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of my enemies. 
Thou anointest with oil head my, cup my overflowing, 
Thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 


days life my. 
the days of my life. 
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And I will dwell in house-Jehovah to length days, 
1-8 . . the house of the Lord forever. 


i.e. as long as I live—to the end of my life. 


PSALM I. I. 


English. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the connsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. 

Hebrew. Blessedness man (O the felicities of the man) who not 
walketh in counsel ungodly, and in way sinners not standeth, and in 
seat scorners not sit. 

Greek, Septuagint. Happy man, who not walketh in counsel of 
ungodly (gen. plural) and in way of sinners not standeth, and in 
seat of scorners not sitteth. 

French. By David Martin. Blessed is the man who not lives 
(ne vit point) according to the counsel of the ungodly, and who not 

(selon) (des) 
himself stands (ne s’arréte point) in the way of the sinners, and who 
not himself seats in the seat of the scorners. 


(au) (des) 


Note. Verb is appears. Double negative. 

German. By Martin Luther. Well to him (Wohl dem) who 
not walks in counsel of the ungodly (Gottlosen) ; nor treads upon 
the way of the sinner ; nor sits where the scorners sit. 

Nore. Pronoun dem for the noun, Last clause changed in form. Nor for 
who does not. 

Dutch. Blessed is the man who not walks in the (in den) counsel 
of the (der) ungodly, nor stands upon the way of sinners, nor sits in 
the seat of scorners. 


Note. Preposition and article separate, as in den. 
ne ‘© united as der. 


THE MAGIC CARPET. 


From Wiiliam’s Easy Lessons in Chinese, page 160. 


Red haired country whilom permitted in Middle Kingdom mutual 
commerce. Frontier Admiral seeing these men numerous, not hear- 
to coming ashore. Red haired men obstinately besought only to- 
give a carpet’s earth, enough quite. Admiral thinking a carpet 
what allow not much consented-to them. The men placing a-carpet 
shore upon, about accommodate two men ; pulling it, accommodate 
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four five men ; more pulled more came, short time carpet large-as 
acre over, already several hundred persons. Short swords at-once 
drew, ending as not imagine, by-them seized several miles, and de- 
parted. 

The above is an interlinear translation following the order of the 
Chinese characters. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Following the order of natural signs. 

Father our heaven in name thy hallowed. Kingdom thy come. 
Will thy be done in heaven, in earth as. Day this bread daily our 
giveus. And debts our forgive us, debtors our forgive we as. And 
temptation into us lead not, but evil from us deliver. For the king- 
dom, power, glory thine, forever, Amen. 


Greek. Matthew vi. 9. Father our (noun first, Pater Noster of 
the Latin) who in the heavens (no “ art’’) hallowed be the name of 
thee (%%%.) Come the kingdom of thee (%-) Be done the will of 
thee as in heaven also (xa’) upon the earth. The bread of us (ipor) 
the daily (or necessary) give us to-day. (Transposed.) And forgive 
us the debts of us as also (s«ai) we forgive the debtors of us. And 
not lead (adverb precedes the verb) us into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil. For of thee is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, forever, Amen. 


eee 


Mr. Epwarp Peer read a “ Sketch of the Life of the Baron 
de Gerando.” 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BARON DE GERANDO. 


BY EDWARD PEET. 


Notice Biographique sur le Baron De Gerando par la 
Baronne De Gerando. Memoire courouné par ? Academie 
de Lyons. 


In the history of the earlier times of the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb, we find the names of a number of men 
whose self-denial and untiring exertions to promote the in- 
terests of the cause in which we are engaged, entitle them to 
the respect and gratitude of all who follow them. One of the 
most eminent of these was the Baron De Gerando. I pro- 
pose to give an outline of his life, gathered mainly from a 
memoir written by his daughter-in-law, Madame la Baronne 
De Gerando, formerly a practical instructor in the Royal In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris. 

The subject of this sketch, Marie Joseph, Baron De Ge- 
rando, was born at Lyons, on the 29th of February, 1772. 
His father was by profession an architect, and his mother a 
woman of many virtues, and distinguished for a remarkable 
clearness of thought, which quality she retained to extreme 
old age. Marie Joseph was more backward than the other 
members of the family. He was modest and retiring, and 
accustomed to see others preferred to himself; his natural 
backwardness was not finally overcome, until he was sent as 
a day scholar to the Collége des Oratoriens, where spurred 
on by the companionship and example of boys of decided 
talent, his fine intellect was developed and the highest suc- 
cess ever afterwards attended his literary efforts. His educa- 
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tion was completed at the School of the Sulpiciens at Saint 
Irenée. During his stay at this school, his mind was im- 
pressed with religious sentiments, and he had formed the res- 
olution to assume the habit of a priest, and had taken the 
preliminary steps to enter the Seminary of Saint Magloire at 
Paris, when the massacres of 1792 caused him to reconsider 
his determination, and were the means of finally turning his 
mind in a different direction. Itis a little remarkable that 
the seminary of Saint Magloire should have been subse- 
quently devoted to the education of the unfortunate class of 
persons for whom his sympathies were afterwards enlisted in 
so remarkable a degree. 

His energies were now turned to repelling those whom he 
considered the enemies of his country. He joined a com- 
pany of volunteers at the time of the attack of the Jacobins 
upon his native city. ‘The detachment to which he belonged 
was ordered out of the city, and in the engagement which 
followed, every one of his companions were either killed or 
taken prisoner. De Gerando himself was severely wounded 
by a bullet in the leg, and remained upon the battle field, 
where he was soon afterward taken prisoner by a humane 
officer, after some resistance on his part. 

During the demoralization of the French people and par- 
ticularly the soldiery, who considered it almost in the light 
of a crime to treat an enemy humanely, those who had the 
means of showing kindness were obliged often to conceal 
their real feelings and disguise the kindly sentiments which 
actuated them. The officer took a great interest in his 
young prisoner, and though he treated him harshly at first, 
so represented the case before the military commission ap- 
pointed to judge and punish the offenders in this outbreak, 
that De Gerando was acquitted, and immediately enlisted in 
a regiment of light cavalry. His friends at Lyons, who had 
for a long time heard nothing of his fate, went into mourn- 
ing,as they supposed that he had perished either in the com- 
bat or in the innumerable executions which followed. His 
regiment was immediately stationed at Lyons, and while 
there he was subjected to suspicion, and his own name was 
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on the point of being enrolled among the condemned. Hav- 
ing scarcely the opportunity to see his parents and inform 
them of his existence, he escaped to Switzerland, where he 
met with Camille Jordan, a relation and former school- 
fellow, an exile like himself. The two friends were without 
money and were obliged to travel on foot from place to 
place. On one occasion, De Gerando exhausted by the 
fatigue and excessive cold, stretched himself on the snow and 
begged his companion to continue on alone. But this, Jor- 
dan’s affection would not permit him to do, and partly by his 
entreaties and partly by the exhibition of his own indomita- 
ble courage, he revived the drooping spirits of his friend, and 
thus they were enabled to reach a place of safety in a neigh- 
boring village. Here they were obliged to separate, Jordan 
going to England, and De Gerando to Italy, where the latter 
was engaged as a clerk in the banking house of a relation. 
Here he continued until the amnesty of the 9th of Thermidor 
permitted the exiled Lyonnese to return to theirhomes. He 
returned to Lyons and was on the point of resuming his 
place in the army, when Jordan who had returned from Eng- 
land and had been elected a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, engaged De Gerando to accompany him to Paris. 
While at Paris, De Gerando rendered an important service to 
his friend, whose rash courage could see no where any dan- 
ger. By some information which he had received, De Ge- 
rando was enabled to induce his friend, though with much 
difficulty, to conceal himself and then to escape into Ger- 
many. As soon as the flight was accomplished, the name of 
Jordan headed the list of the proscribed. This was in the 
year 1798. Jordan returned to England, and De Gerando 
reénlisted inthe army. While in garrison at Colmar, he was 
attracted by the sparkling wit and affable manners of the 
poet Pfeffel, who had surrounded himself with the best of the 
society of Alsace. Among them was the Mademoiselle 
Annette de Rathsamhausen, to whom after a year’s acquaint- 
ance, he offered his hand and was accepted. They were 
shortly afterwards married. 

About this time the French Institute proposed this ques- 
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tion as the subject of a prize essay: “To determine what 
has been the influence of signs upon the formation of ideas.” 
It was near the close of the time during which the manu- 
scripts were to be received, that the subject of the essay met 
his eye, but by close application, and by the assistance of his 
friends who copied the pages of his manuscript as fast as he 
completed them, he was enabled to send his production to 
Paris before it was too late to be received. So much ability 
was shown in its preparation, that the astonishment of the 
judges was very great when they broke the seal of the suc- 
cessful essay, and found that it was the production of a sim- 
ple soldier in the garrison at Colmar. He was invited to 
Paris by a resolution of the Institute and the minister of the 
Interior procured a furlough for him, which was renewed 
from time to time until his final discharge from the army. 
Lucien Buonaparte, at that time minister of the Interior, 
offered him any place under government which he had in his 
gift, and gave him at his own request, the office of secretary 
of the Consulting Bureau of Arts and Sciences. During this 
year he published an important work, “ On signs and on the 
art of thinking considered in their relations to each other.” 
He published the prize paper of the Institute soon afterwards, 
and after revising it found to his surprise that it filled four 
sizable volumes. 

In 1802, he was appointed by the Institute corresponding 
member of the class of moral and political science. He was 
also the principal founder and the first president of the So- 
ciété d’Encouragement, which is devoted to the welfare of 
the national industry of France. His most important work 
was first published in 1804. It is entitled “ The comparative 
history of the systems of philosophy.” This work has been 
translated into both the English and German languages, and 
is considered a standard work on the subjects which it treats. 

In 1805, M. De Gerando was elected membre titulaire of 
the Institute. In the same year M. Champagny received the 
appointment of minister of the Interior, but mapa to accept 
the post except on the condition that De Gerando could be 
prevailed upon to assist him and fill the office of Secretary 
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General. De Gerando much preferred a quiet life, but laying 
aside his preferences, he entered with increased energy into 
the work prepared for him. The press of business was so 
great, and his industry so remarkable, that twice every week 
he was engaged all night at his labors. He has been known 
to dictate to three amanuenses at once and at the same time 
to write a dispatch with his own hand. 

He accompanied Napoleon to Milan on the occasion of his 
coronation as king of Italy, and prepared every paper for the 
signature of the Emperor, who fully appreciated the marvel- 
ous talents of the Secretary General. During all this press 
of business, he found time to write an essay which took the 
prize of the French Institute, and delivered the oration be- 
fore the academy of Turin, of which he was a short time be- 
fore elected a member. 

Not long after his appointment, Napoleon required the 
minister of the Interior to furnish a tabular view of the situ- 
ation of the vast empire over which his power extended, and 
De Gerando was selected to perform the work and to submit 
it to the emperor. The minister hardly paid any attention 
to the work while in progress, and when it was completed 
introduced his young secretary to Napoleon, at a meeting of 
the council of state. Napoleon plied him with questions, all 
of which he answered in a quiet and satisfactory manner, 
showing the most intimate acquaintance with every matter 
necessary to be known. The result of this examination was 
his appointment as one of the Emperor’s council, with the 
title of Maitre de Requétes. Napoleon fully knowing the 
necessity of filling the most important offices with men of 
high order of talents, sent De Gerando to Tuscany as a 
member of the Junto of Organization, where he acted for a 
short time with great prudence and signal ability. He did 
not, however, remain there long, as his presence was re- 
quired by the Emperor in Italy, to introduce the laws of 
France there, and to regulate the affairs of the country. He 
accepted the office with much reluctance, but by his constant 
kindness, so changed the prejudiced feelings of the inhabit- 
ants, that even now, his name is remembered with respect and 
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love. His administration was every where followed by the 
happiest results, and in all parts of the country the impulse 
given to agriculture and the mechanic arts, showed that his 
talents had not been over estimated by the far-sighted Napo- 
leon. 

On his return from Italy in 1811, he represented to Napo- 
leon with a courage which at that time seemed extraordinary, 
the abuses which were inseparable from the attempt to intro- 
duce the French customs and manners among a people for 
whom they were totally unfitted, and left the Emperor’s pres- 
ence with the firm conviction that disgrace would immedi- 
ately follow the exposure of the malpractices so intimately 
connected with the Emperor’s favorite scheme, that of intro- 
ducing every where the laws of France. In the course of the 
night, however, a courier came to his lodgings and announced 
his appointment as Councilor of the State. The succeeding 
year found De Gerando the civil governor of Upper Catalo- 
nia, in Spain, immediately after its annexation to France. 
His sunny disposition and the unvarying kindness with 
which he treated all who approached him, had the same 
power here as elsewhere, and by the native population he 
was universally regarded as a friend. The situation was, 
however, so distasteful to him, that he solicited and obtained 
his recall after a year’s absence from Paris. On his return 
he resumed his seat in the Council of the State, and retained 
it with the exception of the short reign of Louis X VIIL, until 
the fallof the Empire. It is said that although De Gerando 
filled many important offices under Napoleon, he saw the 
conclusion of the Emperor’s reign with no larger fortune than 
that with which he saw its beginning, and while many others 
had enriched themselves by fraud and oppression, he only 
remained as poor at the end as he was at the beginning. 

From this time to his death, De Gerando’s mind was much 
though not exclusively occupied with literary labors and 
schemes of benevolence. After writing several papers, 
among which were essays on Benevolence and Self-Educa- 
tion, he published his work on the education of the Deaf and 
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Dumb. As this work has never been translated into English, 
a brief sketch of it may not be out of place. 

This work is comprised in two volumes of about six hun- 
dred pages each, and is divided into three parts. The first 
part is devoted to an inquiry into the principles upon which 
the art of instructing the deaf and dumb should be based. 
Beginning with the prejudices which were formerly enter- 
tained by many against the deaf and dumb, and showing 
their groundlessness, he inquires into the manner in which 
children learn their mother tongue, and the mode in which 
they are subsequently taught language. The state of the 
untaught deaf and dumb is then considered with a view to 
determine the proper point of departure in their instruction. 
This he considers to be to get a means of communication 
between the teacher and the pupil, and this once gained, the 
progress in cultivating the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the pupil, the great end proposed, will depend upon the 
method employed by the instructor. The instruments of in- 
struction he divides into five classes. 

1. Design, with its conversion into symbolic or ideographic 
writing. This can not be used out of the school-room on ac- 
count of its narrow scope. 

2. The language of action, embracing pantomime and 
methodical signs, which, however, can not be used generally. 

3. Alphabetic writing. In this method of instruction, the 
pupil will according to De Gerando, attach to the words, 
“the image of the thought itself,’ without a translation into 
signs. 

4, The manual alphabet or dactylology, intimately con- 
nected with writing. This is available in circumstances 
where writing is not convenient, as when addressing a num- 
ber of persons. 

5. The labial alphabet or reading on the lips, and the 
guttural alphabet, or the sensation in the throat and mouth 
by which the pupil recognizes and regulates the words he 
speaks. 

From these instruments the teacher has the opportunity to 
choose one or more, as may appear best tohim. The proba- 
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ble circumstances in which the pupil will find himself placed 
after leaving school, should be regarded in the course of in- 
struction, with a view fully to qualify him for the post which 
he is expected to fill. This part also contains essays upon 
language, intuition, and the arts of imitation. 

The second part of the work is occupied with a historical 
sketch of the art of instructing the deaf and dumb, and notices 
the works which had at the time of publication, appeared on 
this subject. 

The third part is mainly devoted to the comparison of the 
different systems of instruction, and of the improvements of 
which they are susceptible. The systems are divided into 
two classes. 

1, Those in which articulation is considered necessary, and 

2. Those in which its use is dispensed with. 

For the former of these classes of systems, De Gerando ex- 
presses his preference, believing that as the deaf and dumb 
are dumb only as a consequence of deafness, articulation 
should in all cases be taught, and that through the aid of 
artificial articulation the deaf and dumb may be restored to 
society and influence. After touching upon signs and their 
development, and the different classes of methodical signs, he 
passes on to speak of grammar, and closes the work with re- 
marks upon the cultivation of the moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties, the various degrees of deafness, the recovery of hear- 
ing, and the treatment of deaf and dumb and blind persons. 

The work every where shows great study and diligent re- 
search, and when we consider the fact that De Gerando was 
almost entirely unacquainted with the details of the school- 
room, and not familiar with signs, we are astonished at the 
frequent correctness of the views expressed. It is one of the 
most valuable works on the subject of instructing the deaf 
and dumb ever published. 

The Royal Institution at Paris was very near his heart, 
and he employed a large portion of his time in watching 
over its welfare. He was solicitous for the improvement of 
the pupils, and made frequent visits to the Institution. At 
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last he took upon himself the direction of the intellectual de- 
partment, and filled the self-imposed office with much ability. 
During the hundred days, the Abbé Sicard left Paris and 
fled to England, leaving the Institution in frightful disorder. 
Immediately after learning this, De Gerando took up his res- 
idence in the Institution, and by his ready tact restored for- 
mer quiet, and maintained it until the return of Sicard ren- 
dered his further presence unnecessary. 

In 1828, he took the chair of administrator of public in- 
struction, and wrote several able papers on subjects connected 
with primary instruction. In 1837, he was called to the 
chamber of Peers, decorated with the cross of the legion of 
honor, and at the same time made grand officer of the Le- 
gion. He had before this established a society for the relief 
of the poor, and now occupied much of his time in attending 
to their wants. He also founded a Magdalen Hospital in 
1839. 

During the intervals of his labors he was accustomed to 
visit Germany and different parts of France. ‘These journeys 
were, however, only change of labor, and when his friends 
marked his failing health, and begged him to take some re- 
laxation, his constant reply was, “I shall rest in Heaven.” 
He was found dead in his arm-chair, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1842. His French biographer adds immediately after 
the account of his death, “ Doubtless God wished to spare his 
affectionate spirit the agonies of a last adieu.” 

Thus departed at the age of seventy, one of the finest 
minds ever enlisted in the cause of the education of the deaf 
and dumb. No one can help admiring his disinterested be- 
nevolence, his great and untiring industry. After his death, 
the following entry was found in his private journal, and its 
date shows that it was written while he was engaged in his 
work on the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. “ May some 
deaf mute one day write upon my tomb, He loved us as a 
father.” Nor has this touching aspiration been in vain. 


Juiy, 1851. 
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Mr. Cuerc offered some remarks on the subject of this 
paper, giving some reminiscences of the Baron, whom he 
knew. 

A paper on “ Natural History as a Branch of Study for the 
Deaf and Dumb,” was read by Mr. O. W. Morris. 





NATURAL HISTORY AS A BRANCH OF STUDY FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY O. W. MORRIS. 


Or the necessity or the advantage of education to the 
young of any class in society, it is now but a work of super- 
erogation to attempt to prove, especially in this country and 
before this convention. But there are various opinions 
among our fellow citizens as to the proper time, manner, 
amount, &c., of imparting that education strictly termed in- 
tellectual. Some, advocate an early, while others prefer a 
later period, in the young person. Some prefer one method 
of imparting instruction, and others prefer another. Some 
confine themselves to a few branches, which they deem the 
most important, because of more frequent use in society, and 
absolutely necessary to success in prosecuting the concerns 
of life—while others range into a wider field, and endeavor 
to fit the individual to fill any station in life to which that 
individual may be called.» 

Without attempting to reconcile these conflicting views, 
or to advocate any one particularly, I will offer a few remarks 
upon the advantages of embodying the study of Natural 
History into any one or all of the systems named, but 
especially applicable to deaf mutes. 

Man is capable of almost infinite improvement, and (if 
properly trained) is continually aspiring for something be- 
yond that which is already known,—anxious to know about 
every thing which presents itself to the senses,—full of in- 
quisitiveness and curiosity,—and even when not stimulated 
by the noble desire for improvement, but by idle curiosity 
alone, desirous to see, hear or feel some new thing. This 
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propensity or capacity for improvement is developed in the 
child as soon as it begins to use its physical organs; and it 
is upon the proper method of its training that much of the 
happiness or misery of its after life depends. 

Some parents and teachers pursue one course, and some 
another, each mainly guided by their own judgments, but 
more or less influenced by circumstances, that occur in the 
after life of the child. Many, however, are influenced very 
much, in making up their judgment, by the course pursued in 
their own education; and thus, without giving themselves 
the trouble of thinking, or at least, of comparing different 
systems, or of even varying the old stereotyped method pur- 
sued by their fathers, grandfathers, &c., for many generations, 
they plod on, contented to do as well as their fathers. If 
perchance, a new idea is advanced by some one who has left 
the old beaten track, trodden for centuries, and has ventured 
outside the hedge to cull a flower that blooms on a shrub 
concealed from the view of the passer-by, or has climbed to 
an elevated branch, which is beyond the reach of the plod- 
ding, easy-minded worldling, that idea is rejected, because it 
is said (or supposed) to be foolish; for say they, “there 
have many wise men lived before this time and they never 
did such a thing.” ‘This method of stifling inquiry is one of 
the great obstacles to overcome in the education of youth— 
this, has been the “ Pons Asinorum” in the establishment of 
institutions for the unfortunate,—the Idiotic, the Insane, the 
Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb. This overcome, the way 
heretofore dry, uninteresting and difficult, becomes compara- 
tively fresh, interesting and easily passed. All the aids af- 
forded by reason and revelation are successfully applied and 
the progress is onward and upward. 

The imagination is frequently restrained and hindered 
from its proper functions by fear of running away with the 
reason,—but it is no mean faculty, and should be cultivated 
and unfolded equally with the other powers of the mind. It 
wields a creative power,—ranges at will through the uni- 
verse, bounding from earth to sun, and from planet to star,— 
forms new and striking combinations of its own,—colors and 
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adorns the thoughts with all that is bright and beautiful,—or 
shrouds them in clouds of darkness and terror. The pleasures 
of imagination, unlike the gratifications of sense, are spiritual, 
and doubtless belong to us in common with the higher order 
of beings. And as one grand object of education is to de- 
velop the intellectual facultics, to strengthen them and in- 
crease their intensity, to enlarge their capacity, arouse their 
energies and excite the mind to activity, any thing that will 
aid in the business of education should be carefully sought 
for and employed; the imagination should be appropriately 
called into exercise. The pursuit and apprehension of truth 
are the appropriate business of the intellect, and the close 
combination of truth and error renders it necessary to train 
the imagination as well as reason to enable the mind to 
detect error and distinguish truth. 

Among the many subjects introduced into a system of in- 
struction for the deaf and dumb, that of Natural History, as 
a separate branch, has not occupied its proper position and 
relative importance. It has occasionally crowded itself into 
sight, for a short time, and then disappeared without attract- 
ing much notice as a distinct branch of study. But when it 
has so intruded, it has been welcomed with evident delight 
by those who were toiling up the rugged ascent. If then, its 
influence be such, why not make it more prominent in the 
course of study for those whose peculiar situation fits them 
for it? ‘The deaf mute is thrown from infancy upon the sys- 
tem of nature for all that pertains to himself, his very lan- 
guage is derived from it, and whatever ideas irradiate his 
benighted intellect, previous to entering a school, are derived 
solely from nature. An eminent poet of our country, A. B. 
Street, in speaking of Nature as a teacher, says :— 


* Nature is man’s best teacher. She unfolds 
Her treasures to his search, unseals his eye, 
Illumes his mind, and purifies his heart. 
An influence breathes from all the sights and sounds 
Of her existence, she is Wisdom’s self. 
Rest yields she to the ‘ weary” of the earth,_— 
Its “heavy laden” she endows with strength. 
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When sorrow presses on us, when the stings 

Of bitter disappointment pierce the soul, 

When our eye sickens at the sight of man, 

Our ear turns loathing from his jarring voice, 
The shadowy forest and the quiet field 

Are then our comforters. A medicine 

Breathes in the wind that fans our fevered brow, 
The blessed sunshine yields a sweet delight, 
The bird’s low warble thrills within our breast, 
The flower is eloquent with peace and joy, 

And better thoughts come o’er us. Lighter heart 
And purer feelings cheer our homeward way ; 
We prize more deep the blessings that are ours, 
And rest a higher, holier trust in God.” 


Our Heavenly Father has provided things for the suste- 
nance of the body in profusion. So has he for the nourish- 
ment of the mind, whether endowed with all its faculties, or 
deprived of a portion of them. 'Then why not use what he 
has so liberally provided ? 


The earth, the sky, the waters and the air are filled with 
subjects of curiosity that imprint themselves indelibly upon 
the young mind, and if these should be properly employed, 
they would aid in the acquisition, as well as in imparting 
knowledge. Says a writer, “'The teacher may repair to the 
great storehouse of nature, where he may find instruction 
suited to the various wants of his pupils, and which he may 
commingle with their respective studies, and will tend greatly 
to the development of their minds. There is instruction in 
all creation, from the smallest insect that wends its way on 
the earth to the mighty leviathan which lashes the deep into 
foam in his fury. There is instruction too from the rill that 
gurgles at the base of some rock in the sequestered vale to 
the mighty ocean which bears upon its bosom the winged 
messengers of commerce to all parts of the earth.” 

It cannot be said that this branch of study is too difficult, 
for in every thing that our eyes can see, or our hands can 
handle, or our minds can comprehend, facts and principles 
develop themselves, and difficulties vanish in many cases; 
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while at the same time it is infinitely comprehensive. It 
embraces a knowledge of all matter that is spread out, over 
the face of the earth, or under its surface——of the various 
phenomena that occur, and the peculiarities that distinguish 
one from the other, together with the intimate relation which 
they have in the system of the universe. 

It may be said that it is too comprehensive for a course of 
study by those whose opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
are so limited as are those of the deaf and dumb, but can 
any subject be selected that will not be liable to the same 
objection? ‘Take any of the exact sciences for instance, and 
what one of them can be fully attended to in the time allotted 
without detriment to other important branches? It is true, 
if either branch of Natural History were taken up exclusively, 
the pupil could not be expected to make himself master of 
that and other necessary studies, and weuld therefore be the 
sufferer. It needs to be taken as a whole and not reduced to 
its constituent elements, nor must it be introduced except in 
conjunction with other subjects if it is to be taught success- 
fully. “As nature feeds and exercises all the organs of the 
body at once, so instruction should feed and exercise all the 
faculties of the mind at once; and if the food for either be 
decomposed into its elements, it can only be taken as medi- 
cine, relished, perhaps, by a diseased taste, but loathed by a 
healthy one.” It is for this reason, doubtless, that those 
minds most in love with nature as she is, often have the least 
relish for her when analyzed into scientific abstractions. 
Such minds instinctively reject the anatomies of science and 
cleave to the living forms of nature, because of their very 
wholeness and healthiness. 

Botany, although a very pleasing and very healthful study, 
would not afford the proper variety. Neither would Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Chemistry, or Zoology alone, but some por- 
tions from all of them would be eminently useful in engaging 
the attention and enlisting the active exertions of the young 
mind, so that the dry deductions of science or literature 
would not tire, but might even receive interest from the 
mingling of both; as for instance, when the pupil is com- 
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mencing the study of Arithmetic, and endeavoring to master 
the intricacies of the Addition or Multiplication Table, and 
wondering why 4 and 2 make 6, take a holly flower and show 
him the 4 stamens and 2 pistils, which counted together are 
6, and he will comprehend and remember it; or he may be at 
a loss to know why 8 times 12 are 96; let him take a small 
ear of corn and observe that the kernels stand in 8 rows 
lengthwise of the cob, and when he counts the kernels in one 
row he finds there are 12; these altogether are 96, or 8 times 
12 kernels make the 96; and in the same manner with vari- 
ous other things. 

While acquiring the use of written language, which is the 
most important, while it is the most difficult part of educa- 
tion for a deaf mute, suppose we present some object in the 
material world, say a plant, a shrub, a fish, a shell, a squirrel, 
or a bird, and what a variety of topics does the sight suggest, 
on which to exercise the ingenuity of the pupil’s mind, and 
familiarize him with modes of expression in its descrip- 
tion, while each separate idea is fixed upon that mind and 
can be called up whenever circumstances should occur in 
which it would be necessary to use it, at the same time that 
a positive amount of useful knowledge is acquired. 

“Nature, studied through her own beauties, not only 
humanizes and delights but extends an influence to the re- 
moter periods of life. A true love of nature acquired in 
childhood, is like a sunbeam over the clouded parts of ex- 
istence, and often grows more vivid with the lapse of years. 
I have seen it brightening the almost sightless eye of the 
aged man, from whose side those who began the race of life 
with him, had fallen, one by one. Yet he finished not his 
journey alone, for he made a living friend of every unfolding 
plant, of every growing tree, of every new leaf on the trellised 
vine, that shadowed his summer residence; and in the ma- 
jestic storm, walking forth at midnight, he heard the voice of 
that Almighty Father, to whose home he was so near.” 

These are the words of one of the most gifted daughters 
of America, and deserve to be inscribed over the doors of 
every temple of learning in our land. 
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In the “ Course of Instruction” published at and used in 
the Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, at 
New York, a condensed account of man and some prominent 
animals is introduced; and the eagerness manifested by the 
pupils to reach that point, and when reached, the interest felt 
as each successive description opens to their mind a new 
subject,—the great variety of questions, asked about each, 
and the comments upon the answers given, furnish a con- 
vincing proof of the influence it exerts at the time; and in 
their after course, how often are the ideas then received or 
matured brought into use, sometimes clothed in the very 
words of the text. 

(I do not wish it to be understood, that this is the only 
place in which Natural History occurs in the series pub- 
lished, but allude to it as an illustration of my position.) 

If then so much interest attaches to this portion of the text 
books, surely lessons upon Natural History on a more ex- 
tended scale, or even books, may be used to advantage in 
illustrating the principles of language. Short sentences at the 
commencement are required, and such may be constructed 
embracing facts in natural history and carrying out the prin- 
ciple wished ; as for example, take the verb “see.” A man 
sees the moon. A boy sees some apples. A cat sees a small 
mouse, &c. So the preposition “to.” An apple falls to the 
ground. A horse walks to the barn. Rivers run to the sea, 
&c. But it is not necessary to multiply examples, nor to 
explain to this audience the methods pursued by the in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb, to impart correct ideas of each 
word in the sentence and then of the whole sentence itself. 
It might be necessary were we unacquainted with the, opera- 
tions of mind, or were we accustomed to pursue the old 
stereotyped track, as do too many teachers in our common 
schools at the present day. 

Among the advantages which accrue in training the young, 
and exercising the intellectual faculties in the study of Natural 
History, are those of tracing the relations of one portion to 
the other, and comprehending its strict rules of classification. 
Each part is connected as directly as antecedent and conse- 
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quent can be. It is said in commendation of mathematics, 
“that each preceding principle well understood, becomes a 
luminous introduction to the next succeeding.” This is 
especially true in the study of Zoology. Each law of life, 
with which the pupil becomes acquainted, serves as a key to 
unlock the mysteries of the next in order; and when once the 
connection is well established in the mind of the learner, the 
anxiety to follow up the investigation will urge him on, and 
he will pursue the study from the love of it, his intellect will 
expand, his reasoning powers will be systematically strength- 
ened, and he will be led to contemplate the Great Author of 
all, in his works. For example, as soon as he is able accu- 
rately to distinguish the peculiarities in the bills and feet of 
birds, or the mouths and coverings of fishes, how soon will 
he begin, and that successfully, to decide on the form, food, 
and habits of those animals. Nor would he be solely con- 
fined to these particulars. The variety of relationships con- 
nected with each member of the different animals would call 
forth inquiry, and the active mind would not rest satisfied 
till the book of life is closed. A habit of methodical thinking 
would be fixed in his mind, and would henceforth influence 
his studies as well as his business. A writer beautifully re- 
marks, “ The study of Zoology demands and begets habits of 
observation. ‘There is no study which so opens the eyes as 
the study of Natural History. Wakefulness and curiosity are 
up in all their strength, and the feelers of the soul are all spread 
out. Knowledge rushes in at every pore! What study can 
be more favorable to mental progress?” And if to mental, 
is it not equally favorable to moral? An ardent love for the 
great Architect springs up in the bosom, which after years 
serve only to strengthen, and guides the mind in its hours of 
leisure as well as controls it by its laws. And this is not 
strange. Cowper says: 


‘The love of Nature, and the scenes she draws, 
Is Nature’s dictate. Strange! there should be found 
Who, self-imprisoned in their proud saloons, 
Renounce the odors of the open field 
For the unscented fictions of the loom! 
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Who, satisfied with only penciled scenes, 
Prefer to the performance of a God 

The inferior wonders of an artist’s hand! 
Lovely, indeed, the mimic works of art, 
But Nature’s works far lovelier.” 


What is the universe but the visible embodiment of the 
mind of the Creator! Of Him, who said, “ Let light be,— 
amd light was.” 'The careful study of his works must lead 
the pupil to adore, trust and love their Author. And what 
better calculated to promote this high, this holy feeling, than 
the study of Natural History? “ What loftier science can 
there be than that where the Creator’s ideas are the connect- 
ing links in the chain of human reasoning, and his works are 
the inspiration of the instructed heart!” says the writer al- 
ready alluded to. 

“Ts not science the handmaid of religion?” says another. 
“If we dive into the bowels of the earth and examine the 
nature and construction of our globe, with an eye skilled and 
a mind learned in geological science, we find the workman- 
ship of master-hands. ‘The whole bears evidence of the most 
consummate design, and that God, in his work, is seen here, 
whose Bible of revelation sheds light upon our path, and 
whose divinity stamps our religion. We examine the veget- 
able kingdom, so varied, so interesting and beautiful: the little 
floweret blushing in the sun’s rays of heaven, the leafy 
forest, the green grass, speak their Maker, God, the Christian’s 
God. And also the animal creation—from the most puny 
insect invisible to the naked eye, through all the different 
grades and species which give living animation to the mighty 
waters beneath us, or scud in playfulness far away in the 
vast expanse above us, or walk upon the earth, up to erect 
and God-imaged man. In truth, the whole range of the 
sciences, which treat of our world, and other worlds innumer- 
able, their species, formation and peculiarities; and man 
himself, as he is fearfully and wonderfully made; as well as 
those sciences which teach the adaptation of things to each 
other, and enable us to consult our comfort, enjoyment and 
happiness in this world ; all, all give occasion to the intelli- 
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gent, warm-hearted Christian, as he stands in admiration lost, 
to present before the eternal, omnipotent God of all truths 
revealed both by his Word and his works; ardent praise and 
gratulation !” 

Upon the same principle that the use of any portion of the 
body strengthens that portion, as is the case with the arm of 
the blacksmith, so we would infer that both the mental and 
moral faculties of the pupil can be better exercised and 
strengthened by the study of Natural History than by any 
other single branch of study, because it will afford the means 
of rapid and permanent improvement; as some of its par- 
ticular subjects are at all times before the eye and will invite 
to investigation, and occupy the faculties of the observer in 
arranging and classifying its component parts, or in tracing 
out its relations to surrounding objects, and its dependencies 
upon them. 

The conclusion, therefore, is, that this study is admirably 
adapted to youth, and particularly to the deaf and dumb, 
from its attractiveness, from its method, and from its tendency 


to soften and purify the affections and bring the pupil to feel 
his dependence upon the great source of goodness, and thus 
lead him to the Saviour. 


“These are thy works, Parent of good ; 
Thine this universal frame ; 
Thyself, how wondrous then !”” 


Some remarks were offered on this paper. 

Dr. Perr wished to correct a possible impression that 
might arise, that sufficient attention was not paid to Natural 
History in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. In the 
New York Institution, quite as much time was devoted to it 
as was consistent with proper attention to other branches of 
study. 
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Mr. Morris rejoined that he had no intention to imply any 
thing to the contrary. He had made, in the paper itself, a 
distinct reservation in this particular. 

Mr. Turner believed the subject of Natural History was 
one of great interest to the deaf and dumb, as they derived 
most of their happiness through the sense of sight. The 
kindred sciences of Botany, Mineralogy and Geology were 
also calculated to interest them, and enlarge their ideas. 

Mr. WELD instanced the case of a young man in Maine 
who had been employed as State Mineralogist, who was a 
graduate of the American Asylum. 

Hon. Mr. Waker, of Massachusetts, here begged leave to 
offer a few remarks, being about to leave. He had been 
highly gratified with all that he had seen and heard. He was 
more than ever impressed with the difficulties of teaching 
this unfortunate class of persons; and, also, of the benefits of 
teachers being associated together in these conventions. 
Harmony of interest and action was the great Christian idea. 
We can not give sight to the eye, nor hearing to the ear, but 
we can give light to the mind. These organizations of benev- 
olent effort bring to our view the great idea of the universal 
brotherhood of man. The speaker looked upon every effort, 
every Institution of this character, as a great Christian idea. 
He should carry with him a better impression of the magni- 
tude and value of this work. It will receive the full appro- 
bation of all good men, and its future successes will impart 
high satisfaction to every honorable mind. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, 

The Convention adjourned till nine o’clock, A. M., on 
Friday. 
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THIRD DAY. 


Friday, August 29, 1851. 

The Convention met at nine o’clock, A. M. President 
Day in the chair. 

Devotional exercises were performed by Rev. J. Appison 
Cary, and an exposition of Scripture given from Mark vii. 
34. “And looking up to heaven he sighed, and saith unto 
him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened.” 

The Secrerary read the minutes of the previous day, 
which were approved and accepted. 

On motion of Mr. We p, 

Resolved, That a Committee of two Delegates be appointed 
by the chair to prepare an answer to the note of the Rev. 
Dr. Gatiaupet, received yesterday, and submit it for the 
approval of the Convention. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The chair appointed Mr. Weip and Mr. Cary as said 
Committee. 

The special order of business, being a statement of School 
Room Operations, was then taken up. 

Dr. Peet suggested that the statements from the different 
Institutions be made in the order of their age. 

Mr. We p stated the general plan of operation in the 
American Asylum. 

Messrs. Stone, Porter and Turner, of the American 
Asylum, followed in further explanation of the system pur- 
sued in that Institution. 

Dr. Peer stated the practice in the New York Institution. 

Dr. Peet from the Business Committee, in continuation of 
their former report, presented extracts of letters addressed to 
him by Mr. Joun A. Jacoss, Principal of the Kentucky Insti- 
tution, relative to the establishment of new Institutions; and 
also on the propriety of making provision for the deaf and 
dumb on missionary ground, with accompanying resolutions. 

The report was adopted. 

Dr. Peer, in presenting the report of the Committee, read 
extracts from the communications of Mr. Jacoss. 





LETTER OF MR. JACOBS TO DR. PEET, 


RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW INSTITUTIONS. 


DanvittE, Kentucky, July 24, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—It will not be possible for me to attend the 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, at Hart- 
ford, in August: I wish, however, informally, through you, 
to present to the convention, for their consideration, the two 
subjects I mentioned to you in a letter written some months 
since. 

The first is—the establishment of an institution for deaf 
mutes in every State in the Union, with the exception of the 
New England States, and perhaps one or two others of your 
tiny Northern States. That this ought to be done in the 
great States of the South and West, I have not a doubt, and 
that it is now practicable in several not yet possessing an 
institution, if proper efforts were made, is, I think, not 
doubtful. 

Institutions will, in time, spring up by the spontaneous 
efforts of the citizens. of those states, as is now about to be 
the case in Missouri, where a gentleman, brought up in this 
place, and now a Senator of that State, is making an effort 
which I hope will be successful, to raise up a school for the 
deaf and dumb. 

But such spontaneous endeavors might be anticipated, or 
greatly facilitated and aided, and preserved from the com- 
‘mission of much error and folly which may retard or cripple 
the usefulness of an institution for years. Where an institu- 
tion rises up spontaneously, the ignorance of its projectors 
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often leads to many erroneous steps, whose effects are not 
got over for years; perhaps every existing institution has 
more or less experienced the truth of this remark. 

It is certainly very desirable that a new institution should 
enjoy all the aid to be derived from the experience of existing 
ones. The projectors of the Missouri Institution are now 
laboring in the dark, for the want of such information and 
assistance, as such a body as the proposed convention at 
Hartford, by a standing committee, instituted for the purpose, 
might give them. 

The projectors of a new institution know not what kind of 
buildings are needed,—what provision ought to be made for 
the support of instructors,—how many instructors are neces- 
sary,—upon what footing the boarding department ought to 
be placed, &c., &c. They go to work blindly in the dark, 
and are exposed to commit sad errors, whose injurious effects 
operate for a long time. With the aid of such a committee 
as your convention might institute, great facility would be 
afforded to voluntary exertions in behalf of the deaf and dumb 
in the various States 

But more than this might, and, it seems to me, the time 
has arrived when it is incumbent that more should be done. 
Not only may voluntary efforts be aided, but some plan 
might and ought to be formed to stimulate the birth of insti- 
tutions in several and ultimately in all the States not possess- 
ing them. 

The visit of an instructor with an educated deaf mute to 
to the legislature of almost any of our Southern and West- 
ern States, remaining a sufficient length of time, all the ses- 
sion and longer if necessary, would result, in most cases, in 
the establishment of a school upon a liberal basis. 

One school might, in this way, be established every winter, 
until every State possessed its own institution. A flying 
visit and exhibition would not be sufficient. The man must 
remain upon the ground until the work is fully accomplished, 
at least, in its institution. The example of Miss Dix’s suc- 
cess in raising up, in this way, hospitals for the insane, which 
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would not probably have spontaneously arisen for years, if 
ever, is sufficient proof of the correctness of these views. 

The people of the South and West are a liberal people in 
the cause of humanity, and may be, with comparative ease, 
led to do liberal things. 

Now could not a man, or men in rotation, be found to un- 
dertake this enterprise, and the money be raised to bear their 
expenses? It seems to me both could be done. I would be 
willing to subscribe fifty dollars a year toward bearing the 
expense. 

But it may be asked, is an institution necessary in every 
State? The answer is unhesitating that it is. Not that one 
institution might not educate the pupils of several States, if 
they could be gotten together; but because nothing ap- 
proaching a majority can be collected from any State to a 
school in an adjoining State, at least, not in any Southern or 
Western State. Experience has shown this beyond all ques- 
tion. Every State must have an institution of its own, or the 
poor deaf mutes of States having none must go uneducated, 
with few exceptions. 





FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF PROVIDING INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB ON MISSIONARY GROUND. 


But the subject I have most at heart, is the institution of 
an effort in behalf of deaf mutes among the heathen, in con- 
nection with some of our missionary boards. Is this a pre- 
mature project? Why is itso? It would probably be pre- 
mature to attempt the establishment of such schools or insti- 
tutions as exist in this country. But would it be so, to send 


out a missionary qualified to instruct deaf mutes in connec- 
tion with the mission schools now existing? The object 
seems to me both desirable and practicable. Desirable that 
this feature of our Christian civilization may, as well as oth- 
ers, be propagated among the heathen; it might arrest their 
attention favorably—desirable for the sake of the unfortunate 
of this class, whose instruction and elevation are personally 
as important as that of any other class, and who might not 
be useless agents in the propagation of Christianity among 
other classes. Practicable, because it might be so conducted 
as to add but little to the ordinary expenses of the mission 
schools. An instructor of deaf mutes would be well qualified 
for the ordinary operations of a mission, to which he could 
add their instruction; their support and instruction would 
cost no more to the mission than those of any other class of 
children. 

I wrote, as I informed you, some two years ago, to the 
Secretaries of the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, at Boston, on this subject, and made them some pecu- 
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niary propositions, and offered to prepare several of my sons 
for this enterprise if they would patronize it. Dr. Pomroy 
wrote me a very kind answer; but stated that the Prudential 
Committee did not feel prepared to accept my propositions, 
and did not see their way clear to do so. He doubted 
whether a sufficient number of deaf mutes could be found, in 
any locality, to constitute an object worthy of effort, but 
kindly invited me, if I wished to prosecute the matter far- 
ther, to write through the medium of the Committee at Bos- 
ton, to Drs. Parker and Scudder, at Canton and Madras, for 
information in relation to the actual existence of deaf mutes 
among the inhabitants of China and Hindostan, and their 
number. 

I have recently received an answer from Dr. Scudder to a 
communication I sent him, in accordance with this sugges- 
tion. I will give you so much of his reply as relates to the 
existence and number of deaf mutes in Madras. “ You wish 
me,” he says, “to make inquiries as to the deaf-mute children 
in my vicinity; so far as I know, they are very few in num- 
ber. Ido not know that in my long missionary life I have 
met with half a dozen such persons. Dr. Hunter, one of the 
English surgeons in this city, and who now has charge of 
what is called the Maniezar Choultry, a charitable institu- 
tion for the natives, and where probably some fifteen thou- 
sand and more receive annually medical help, told me not 
long since, that he had not, so far as he recollected, met with 
half a dozen cases. I think that comparatively few of these 
afflicted persons are to be found in such a warm country as 
this. In America and other cold countries, when such vio- 
lent inflammation attacks the ears of the young, it is net to 
be wondered at, that you meet with so much deafness. In- 
flammation of the ear does not take place here, and frequently 
there are cases when this terminates in abscesses and puru- 
lent discharges of the ear. I am not aware that deafness fol- 
lows in many cases. The blessed object you have in view,” 
&c. But in a postscript he says, “I have a native in my em- 
ployment who thinks he may have seen twenty persons in 
this great city who were dumb. If he has seen so many, 
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ihen there are more than you would suppose from what I 
have said. Another native man thinks that he has seen one 
hundred in this city. If a school could be established for 
such, and they be fed and clothed, it is probable it would be- 
come sufficiently large to repay all the labor which might be 
bestowed upon it. Possibly several hundreds in time might 
be gathered from the city and from the country.” 

It is evident that the body of Dr. Scudder’s letter was writ- 
ten previously to obtaining the information contained in the 
postscript. While it would be a matter of rejoicing to know 
that deafness did not prevail in warm countries, yet I fear 
experience will not bear out the assertion. I have not the 
census at hand of the United States, but I have never seen it 
stated that deaf mutes were fewer in number in the extreme 
Southern States than the extreme Northern. I fear it is not 
so. Judging from the numbers existing in Louisiana, it can 
not be so, We have four pupils from one vicinity in that 
State, and there are three more in the same locality. If the 
statements made by these two natives be true, it shows that 
deaf mutes are numerous even in Madras—even the state- 
ments of Drs. Scudder and Hunter show that the number is 
cohsiderable. If they have each met with half a dozen casu- 
ally, the number must be by no means few. I have never 
seen as many deaf and dumb persons casually in all my life 
in all the parts of the United States to which I have been— 
perhaps you have not. 

But what can your convention do to promote this project, 
admitting it to be desirable? They could institute inquiries 
which would decide the question, whether deaf mutes are to 
be found among the heathen in any considerable numbers, 
and they might mature a plan by which one or more of the 
Boards of Foreign Missions might be induced to patronize 
the enterprise. 

My own plan is indicated above—to prepare a person qual- 
ified to act as an ordinary missionary, and who would be ac- 
ceptable to a Board of Missions in that capacity, with the 
additional knowledge of the science and art of deaf-mute in- 
struction, and send him to a locality where it had been pre- 
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viously ascertained. that this class existed in considerable 


numbers. 
It seems to me not hopeless that the present enlightened 


government of Turkey might even patronize an institution if 
the object could be favorably presented to its attention. Dr. 
Pomroy thinks there would be no hope of assistance from 
any of the heathen governments; but from that of Turkey, I 
think some expectation might be indulged. My plan further 
embraced an offer to a Board of Missions, willing to patron- 
ize such an effort, of a pecuniary contribution to aid in carry- 
ing it out. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Danvitue, Ky., August 10, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—In addition to the remarks contained in my 
communication to you a few days since, in relation to making 
an effort, in connection with some of our Missionary Boards, 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb in heathen and Mo- 
hammedan countries, I wish to present to you, and through 
you, to the Convention at Hartford, a mode of action by which 
such an effort might be, to a considerable extent, sustained, 
as it seems to me. 

It would be by the contributions of the educated deaf 
mutes of this country; those already educated, but especially 
those now in the course of education, and those who shall be, 
in all time to come. 

Not only a respectable. contribution might be raised from 
our pupils during the years of their instruction, but they 
might easily be trained to so deep an interest in the welfare 
of their unfortunate brethren in heathen lands, as to be brought 
to contribute, in many cases, annually for life, to the object 
of their education and Christianization. 

It appears to me, that by a systematic course of effort, pur- 
sued by the instructors and officers of each institution, in time 
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no mean amount might be raised toward such an object from 
educated deaf mutes of America. 

I think I could raise in our institution, among the officers 
and pupils, from one to two hundred dollars a year, and per- 
haps more. And I should hope to make such an impression 
upon the pupils, as to raise after some years, an equal sum 
per annum from those that had left, perhaps a much larger. 

Such a training and such a course of contribution by edu- 
cated mutes, would be scarcely less blessed to themselves 
than to those who were the recipients of their bounty. 

Iam just writing to the Rev. Mr. Pomroy, one of the Sec- 
retaries of the American Board, on this subject, to endeavor 
to obtain its patronage to this object. Should the conven- 
tion at Hartford not think proper to afford it their approval 
and assistance, permit me to ask that you would write to Mr. 
Pomroy and give him your views on the subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. A. JACOBS. 

H. P. Peer, Esq. 


Professor Barnarp offered the following resolution in rela- 
tion to the subject of New Institutions, as proposed by Mr. 
Jacobs: 


Resolved, That the subject of the existing deficiencies of 
provision in the United States, for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, and especially the expediency of immediate effort 
for the establishment of new Institutions [in States where 
none at present exist,] be referred to a Select Committee ; 
and that so much of the communication of Mr. Jacobs, read 
before this Convention, as relates to this subject, be referred 
to the same Committee, with instructions to report to the 
next Convention. 

Mr. Terry, of Hartford, objected to so much of this reso- 
lution as is included above in brackets. He deemed it proper 
to make a distinction expressly in relation to the Southern 
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and Western States; and was fearful that an impression 
might be caused, by the passage of the resolution in this 
shape, that the American Asylum was not competent to sup- 
ply the wants of New England in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. ‘To guard against this misapprehension, he 
moved that the resolution be so amended as to read “in the 
South-western and Western States.” 

Mr. Turner moved a further amendment,—* where such 
are at present needed.” 

These amendments being accepted by the mover, the reso- 
lution was altered to read as follows, viz: 

Resolved, That the subject of the existing deficiencies of 
provision in the United States for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, and especially the expediency of immediate effort 
for the establishment of new institutions in the South-western 
and Western States, where such at present are needed, be 
referred to a select committee, and that so much of the com- 
munication of Mr. Jacobs read before this Convention, as 
relates to this subject, be referred to the same committee, with 
instructions to report to the next Convention. 

The resolution, as amended, was then adopted. 

Mr. Samvet Porter read a paper on “ Scrofula among the 
Deaf and Dumb.” 





SCROFULA AMONG THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY SAMUEL PORTER. 


Tue prevalence of scrofulous disease among the deaf and 
dumb, has long been a frequent matter of remark, and the 
importance of the fact has been to some extent appreciated. 
The subject has not, however, as yet received the attention it 
demands. 

I propose to present, first, a brief account of the nature and 
causes of scrofula, and of the preventive and remedial treat- 
ment it requires, derived faithfully from medical writers of the 
highest authority ;* then, to inquire concerning the extent to 
which diseases of this sort, or the predisposition to them, pre- 
vail among the deaf and dumb; and finally, to offer some 
suggestions of a practical nature, arising out of the premises. 
A similar line of inquiry was many years since proposed to 
the late Dr. Itard, by the Conseil d’ Administration of the 
Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Paris, and in 
the Fourth Circular of the Institution, we were encouraged 
to expect a memoir on the subject from hishand. Itis much 
to be regretted that the task could not have been fulfilled by 


* The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine has been taken as a guide, which 
the writer has aimed to follow implicitly in every statement of matters apper- 
taining to medical science,—a department, to proficiency in which he can 
make no pretensions. The following articles, besides others related to the sub- 
ject, have been particularly consulted, viz. Scrofula, by William Cumin; 
Tubercular Phthisis, by James Clark; Tubercle, by Robert Carswell; Indiges- 
tion, by T.J. Todd. Those who may wish to pursue inquiry on the subject of 
scrofulous disease, and those who may question any of the representations con- 
cerning it in this paper, would do well to look into the above named work. 
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one so eminently qualified to do the subject justice as was 
the author of the Traité des Maladies de I’ Oreille et de l Au- 
dition. ; 

The Latin word scrofule, in the plural form, as employed 
in the first instance to denote this species of disorder, is a 
diminutive from scrofa, and means literally the pigs. The 
Greek xer has a like etymology and signification. The 
classical Latin term is struma. Among the Scotch, the mal- 
ady has been called the cruels, from the French les ecruelles, 
said to be a corruption of les scrofules ; and in England, the 
king’s evil, from the fancied remedial virtues of the royal 
touch. The pigs undoubtedly meant the little bunches on 
the neck, or elsewhere, caused by the swollen glands; the 
name having been applied long before the recognition of 
the identity of the disease under this and its various other 
manifestations. In like manner we call a certain small dark 
protuberance on the skin, a mole ; and in a certain slang dia- 
lect, a mouse is a swelling caused by a blow. The unclean- 
liness with which scrofula often has a connection, is sup- 
posed also to have contributed to fix upon it the appellation 
it bears. 

Some of the principal forms under which the malady is 
developed are, besides the swelling or induration of the ex- 
ternal glands, various species of eruption on the skin and 
hairy scalp, which, like the other, are most common in child- 
hood ; affections of the eyes, more especially inflammation of 
the ciliary glands and of the conjunctiva,—the membrane 
lining the lids and covering the exposed part of the eye-ball,— 
generally attended with purulent secretions; that too well 
known and fatal disease of the lungs, tubercular phthisis, or 
consumption ; serious and often fatal affections of the inter- 
nal glands, and of the membranes, mucous and serous, which, 
one or the other, are spread over all the internal parts of the 
body, and compose the cellular tissue, and envelop every 
bundle of muscular fibre. Add to these, abscesses in the 
flesh, and affections of the bones and of the brain and nerves. 
‘There is scarcely an organ or part of the body that may not 
become the seat of scrofula. The scrofulous constitution 
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also increases the liability to many other disorders, and mod- 
ifies and generally aggravates them when they occur, deter- 
mining them not seldom to a fatal issue. 

The distinctive characteristic of scrofula is the formation 
and the deposition, in various parts of the living body, of a 
dead, unorganized matter, whitish, and, in its most com- 
monly observed condition, curd-like in appearance. These 
morbid deposits, generally observed in small rounded masses, 
in size from a millet seed to a hen’s egg, are called tubercles, 
from their resemblance in form to a tuberous root. In the 
opinion of the most approved writers on this subject, the 
tuberculous matter, as first deposited, exists in a fluid or 
semi-fluid condition, and acquires consistency afterwards; 
and thus the purulent matter of scrofulous cutaneous erup- 
tions, and the morbid secretions of a scrofulous nature from 
free surfaces, the mucous membranes of the intestines and of 
the bronchial and nasal passages, for example, may contain 
the true tuberculous matter, and have been occasioned by its 
presence. Some of the most thorough investigators conclude 
that the tuberculous matter exists originally in the blood. 
‘They ascribe its formation to disorder of those organs whose 
office is to absorb and eliminate the nutritive matter from the 
digested food, in order to its conveyance into the blood. 

This disorder of these organs, has received the name of 
strumous dyspepsia, or scrofulous dyspepsia, under the belief 
that its symptoms are an invariable accompaniment of scro- 
fula in every form, and that, in subjects not born into a more 

‘advanced stage, this always constitutes the germinating point 
of the malady. The connection of scrofula with a specific 
morbid condition of the blood of some sort, and with a de- 
fective or disordered action of the nutritive system of organs, 
is on all hands acknowledged. 

A survey of the different stages and manifestations of scrof- 
ulous disorder, must embrace the predisposition to affections 
of this nature ; which also itself exhibits degrees and mani- 
fold varieties. It may be merely a debility of such a sort-as 
predisposes to the digestive derangement just mentioned. 
Or again, this derangement may have become the habit of 
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the organs, and have worked such a change in the constitu- 
tion of the blood, that the tuberculous matter exists ready to 
be deposited, or at least will surely be deposited on the occur- 
rence of the proper exciting causes. A predisposition of this 
degree, is called strumous habit, scrofulous cachexia, tubercu- 
lar diathesis, latent scrofula, &c. Besides this general pre- 
disposition, there is also a constitution of particular organs, 
predisposing one organ in. one individual, and another in 
another, to become the seat of tuberculous affections. 

As the disease developsitself, the formation of tuberculous 
matter involves necessarily a wasting and enfeebling of the 
body in some degree. Yet, tubercles may be gradually 
formed, sometimes extensive and numerous, in important 
organs, even in the lungs, and this may go on for years, with- 
out causing a suspicion of any serious disorder, much less of 
the one actually making such insidious and too probably 
fatal inroads. Tubercles are sometimes absorbed after their 
formation, and thus disappear. They sometimes undergo 
what is called the cretaceous transformation, changing into 
an earthy substance, and in this state remain harmless, or are 
finally expelled. They ordinarily, however, lead to inflam- 
mation of the surrounding parts, followed by suppuration, 
the tubercle also becoming softened, and in this way cavities 
are formed and the substance of the organs is gradually eaten 
away and destroyed. The general health of the system will 
of course be more or less affected, according to the greater or 
less importance of the particular organ, or complication of 
organs, undergoing this process of consumption. The vari- 
ous trains of symptoms which ensue, till terminated by death 
in one way or another, it forms no part of my present pur- 
pose to describe. In some cases, however, tubercles in the 
lungs of considerable size, soften and suppurate, without 
much disturbance of the general health; and in a small num- 
ber of cases the excavations are healed and cicatrized. 
Sometimes the tuberculous matter, instead of being deposited 
in masses, as above described, is, in one organ or another, 
infiltrated into the minute cavities, or among the fibres of a 
tissue, and this may result either in the softening and de- 
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struction of the tissue, or in a permanent thickening or an 
induration of the part affected. 

I have already indicated the more prominent forms of 
scrofulous disorder, but will briefly advert to a few additional 
particulars. Of cutaneous disease there are five or six spe- 
cies, which are unequivocal manifestations of scrofula, and 
twelve or fifteen more, which when they occur are ordinarily 
developments of a scrofulous habit. Among them are some 
affections of an erysipelatous character, or resembling erysip- 
elas. In scrofulous persons, the proper action of the skin is 
always more or less disordered—the cutaneous secretions 
and the perspiration either deficient or partial or profuse or 
irregular, and sometimes so vitiated as to render the exhala- 
tions peculiarly offensive. Besides the swollen external 
glands, there are swellings having a similar appearance, re- 
sulting from the deposition of scrofulous matter in the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue. The swelling of the thyroid gland, 
denominated bronchocele, or goitre, and generally attendant 
on cretinism, has been ascribed to scrofula erroneously, as is 
now ascertained. Swelled tonsils are a common mark of 
the strumous constitution from an early age; in children the 
bronchial glands are also often affected by the disease; and 
in frequent cases the tongue, or the inside of the lips and 
cheeks, or the fauces, or the nose, is subject to ulceration. 
Scrofulous children are more liable than others to catarrhal 
affections, to croup, and to other inflammations of the wind- 
pipe, and are always more or less subject to various disorders 
of the stomach and bowels, the liver, and other internal organs, 
They sometimes manifest a deficiency of appetite, but more 
often a craving voracity. Scrofulous children are subject to 
a form of peritonitis, which generally proves fatal. A fatal 
scrofulous disease, the tabes mesenterica, or mesenteric con- 
sumption, occurs for the most part in children and young per- 
sons. Children do not so often die of consumption of the 
lungs, but examinations after death have shown that their 
lungs are often diseased. Of all the cases of ophthalmia in 
children, it was estimated in Vienna that nine-tenths, and in 
Breslau that 95 in 100, were of a scrofulous character. The 
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connection of scrofula with deafness will be spoken of by and 
by. 

In strumous subjects, the synovial membranes of joints are 
much more liable to disease than in others; and a disease 
of the joints, originating in the bony part, is an unequivocal 
development of scrofula. White swelling is the common 
name for such affections of the joints. A scrofulous soften- 
ing and necrosis may attack any part of the bony structure, 
but differs from the softening of the bones in rickets. The 
lateral curvature of the spine in scrofulous subjects, results 
sometimes from a diseased condition of the vertebra, but 
more frequently from relaxation of the muscles, arising from 
their debilitated condition. Disease of the vertebre can not 
proceed without affecting the spine and the nerves branch- 
ing from it; and hence may result palsy and various dis- 
eases of the nerves, and others depending on their action. 
The brain and the spinal cord are also frequently themselves 
the seat of tubercular disease; as also the membranes envel- 
oping the brain. Hence, to say nothing of other consequen- 
ces, many cases of epilepsy, a large proportion of the cases 
of insanity, and most of the cases of hydrocephalus, or dropsy 
in the head, are but the workings of scrofula. Sometimes 
other forms of dropsy also, and no small portion of the cases 
of pleurisy, pneumonia, bronchitis, dysentery, and of diabetes, 
and of rheumatic affections, of some so called at least, be- 
sides other diseases which might be named, are the real off- 
spring of this same fruitful “little pig.” 

In a strumous habit, the eruptive fevers, particularly mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, and small-pox, are usually more severe, 
protracted and dangerous, and more apt to be followed by 
secondary diseases than in other constitutions ; and not un- 
frequently prove the exciting cause of fatal tubercular disease. 
The same is true, though in a less degree, of other fevers. 

There are certain peculiarities of the general aspect, by 
which persons of a scrofulous constitution may often be 
readily recognized. In one variety, we see a fair, delicate 
skin, sometimes with a dazzling, or otherwise a blanched 
whiteness of complexion, large, blue, watery eyes, with long 
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silky eye-lashes, and often with dilated pupils. In the oppo- 
site temperament, are observed a dark, sallow complexion, a 
dull, foul skin, and harsh, heavy features. But, however dis- 
tinct these or other marks may be in some cases, they vary 
indefinitely, and there is no one variety or combination of 
temperaments, which can claim exemption from the disease. 
Though in almost every case of a decided scrofulous predis- 
position, there may be something which the practiced eye 
will at once detect, yet no description can well convey an 
idea of all these varieties of appearance. There is in general 
a tendency to a disproportionate organic development ; yet 
while some scrofulous persons are misshapen, others are to 
appearance well formed. Some scrofulous children have the 
tumid upper lip, or a reddish or raw appearance under the 
nosirils, or the half-open mouth, or the bloated features, or 
the tumid abdomen, or a discoloration under the eyes; others 
are without these indications. Some have a narrow chest, 
others a broad chest; some have a long neck, others a short 
one. Some have long, slender fingers, a little expanded in 
breadth at the extremities; others have not. A flabbiness 
‘ and want of solidity in the muscles, a thinness and delicacy 
of all the membranes, and a feebleness of the circulation, 
causing coldness in the extremities, are frequent but not in- 
variable indications of a scrofulous predisposition. A want 
of tone, or again an unnatural tension of the organs, partial 
or general, may either of them, mark a scrofulous habit. 
Most of the observed indications are, either some of the modes 
of development of the disease, forming features transmissible 
from one generation to another, or sometimes merely concom- 
itant results of the agencies which produce the disease, or 
peculiarities which, though unessential, favor its develop- 
ment. 

The mental and moral manifestations in scrofulous sub- 
jects, are as various as are their physical features and bodily 
temperaments, though always modified, in one way or 
another, by a morbid constitution. Some are idiotic or im- 
becile; others are dull and sluggish in their mental move- 
ments, their intellects being cast in as heavy a mold as their 
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bodies; others have uncommonly quick, active and intelli- 
gent minds. Not unfrequently there is an intensity of men- 
tal action, with no great power of endurance ; made manifest 
perhaps by turns of languor alternating with fits of activity. 
An unnatural precocity is not rare. Sometimes genius 
blazes up, fed by the embers of a decaying physical nature, 
and feeds the faster the higher it blazes, till it suddenly goes 
out in darkness. Sometimes with inertness of intellect, is 
combined torpor of feeling; but more commonly there is an 
irritability of temper, or a violence of passion, which corres- 
ponds to the irritability of the bodily organs. The disor- 
dered body often becomes a perpetual source of irritation to 
the mind. There is often a diseased sensitiveness ; or a fitful- 
ness and variableness of moods; often also a morbid craving 
of desire which may lead to vicious excess in the gratifica- 
tion. Sometimes a gross animal nature preponderates. 
Then again we have a delicately sensitive nature, with a 
purity, refinement, or elevation of feeling and taste, in fit 
alliance with a frail and delicate organization. In the scrof- 
ulous constitution, every thing may combine to make a 
being lovely, graceful, brilliant; or again to bring forth 
another exactly the reverse. Even in the same individual, 
different stages and developments of the disease are observed 
to produce their peculiar effects on the character in a striking 
manner. 

Of the causes of scrofulous disease the most fruitful is 
probably hereditary transmission. The disease thus derived 
may exist at birth in an advanced state of development, 
which ensures immediate or speedy death; or in every other 
stage from this down to the slightest predisposition. Most 
commonly, at birth, it appears as a predisposition of one de- 
gree or another, but often an exalted degree, which is most 
rapidly developed. Itis true also, that simply a diseased and 
debilitated condition of the parents, though not of a scrofu- 
lous nature, or any thing whatever in the parents productive 
of debility in the offspring, may lay in the latter the founda- 
tion of scrofulous disease. The children of dyspeptic, hypo- 
chondriac, or intemperate parents, or of those unsuitably 
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matched in respect to age or near relationship, are very apt 
to be scrofulous. 

The other causes are to be distinguished as predisposing 
and as exciting causes. The chief of the latter class is in- 
flammation, or agencies causing inflammation, including in- 
flammatory diseases ; to which may be added causes of de- 
bility. But no exciting cause is adequate to the production 
of scrofulous disease in the absence of a scrofulous habit ; 
and the latter may exist in a degree such as to render its de- 
velopment absolutely certain at all events. 

The predisposing causes are the most important for our 
consideration. Of these the leading and primary are the 
want of pure air, of proper nourishment, and of healthful ex- 
ercise, singly or together; and the effect may be aggravated 
by cold, dampness, deprivation of sun-light, uncleanliness of 
person, exposure to heat, debilitating causes of any kind, and 
by the reacting influence of tubercular disease when devel- 
oped in the organs. Over-exertion and excessive fatigue of 
mind as well as of body, severe study, especially in the young, 
too great or long continued excitement of mind, or mental 
anxiety or depression, grief and disappointment, or again, 
the mere want of occupation for mind and body, often con- 
tribute powerfully to the same result. 

The primary causes first mentioned are adequate to the 
production of a scrofulous cachexia in a previously sound 
constitution. Rabbits, and other animals, may be taken in 
a healthy condition, and by a suitable arrangement of such 
causes, be made, in a short time and without fail, the sub- 
jects of developed tubercular disease. Cows, crowded to- 
gether in large and close dairies, become consumptive for the 
want of air and exercise alone, even when properly fed. 
And in mankind, these, its original causes, still continue to 
generate the disease. Much more, the predisposition once 
implanted, is by the same agencies, readily strengthened and 
aggravated. 

Dr. James Clark remarks, that “ there is perhaps no cause, 
not even excepting hereditary predisposition, which exerts 
such a decided influence in the production of phthisis, as the 
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privation of fresh air and free exercise.” Again, of these 
causes in connection with a sedentary occupation, he says, 
“Shoemakers, tailors, weavers, and dressmakers may be 
cited among those who suffer most from these causes. Their 
sedentary position, the crowded and ill-ventilated apartments 
in which their labor is generally carried on, and the peculiar 
posture which they habitually assume, are eminently calcu- 
lated to prevent the free exercise of the pulmonary organs, to 
diminish the powers of the system, to impair the nutritive 
function and produce a corresponding depression of nervous 
energy. * * * * * * * * Now 
in all these circumstances we find not only the conditions 
most favorable to the development of the general tubercular 
diathesis, but those also which have a peculiar influence in 
promoting its manifestation in the lungs.” Medical writers 
also denounce in the most decisive terms, the confinement 
and close application to study too often forced upon children 
of the higher classes in boarding schools, as actually fruitful 
sources of scrofula; and likewise the close confinement in 
most of the work-houses, orphan asylums and other similar 
institutions in Great Britain and other parts of Europe, as- 
cribing the result to the cause specified, rather than to a 
deficient supply of food. 

The real causes of tuberculous disease are the predisposing 
and not the exciting causes; though common observation goes 
not beyond the latter and often wholly overlooks the former. 
The predisposing may exist in most efficient operation, 
while, exciting causes being at the time absent, there may be 
apparently an unusual exemption from disease. Owing to 
the peculiarly deceptive nature of some predisposing influ- 
ences, the very circumstances and conditions most to be 
shunned, may even be deemed favorable to a high and vigor- 
ous health. Thus the undermining process goes on uninter- 
rupted, preparing the fabric for an easy and unlooked for 
overthrow. Causes, most slight and insignificant on any 
single occasion, may by their continued and repeated opera- 
tion, produce effects the most destructive, yet not developed, it 
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may be, till long after the causes have passed out of ex- 
istence. 

A powerful exciting cause of pulmonary disease has been 
found in the constant breathing of an atmosphere charged 
with minute particles of stone or metal, by grinders and filers 
of cutlery, stone cutters, &c., which with almost absolute 
certainty cuts prematurely short the lives of all thus exposed. 
In some other trades and manufactures, the floating dust, 
though of vegetable or animal substance, is extremely preju- 
dicial to persons predisposed to disease of the lungs. That 
indispensable household operation, which necessarily raises a 
dust, cannot fail of being injurious to some individuals, 
unless means are employed to protect the lungs. 

It was once the universally received opinion that scrofulous 
or tuberculous disease might be imparted by contagion, but 
the opposite view is now held, except in the south of Europe. 
Yet to occupy constantly the same room with a person in an 
advanced stage of consumption, it is admitted, must be more 
or less detrimental to health, and would especially expose one 
predisposed to the same disease. Neither is it denied that at 
least some of the ophthalmic and cutaneous diseases which 
are either the genuine developments or the frequent associates 
of scrofula, are more or less contagious. 

For averting scrofulous disease, preventive are to be pre- 
ferred by far to remedial measures. Of remedies, those 
which aim to subdue the predisposition must ever be the 
main reliance. ‘The most important of these, are the simple 
opposites of those which cause the predisposition. Only in 
connection with such means, can other remedies do any 
thing effectual. 

In cases in which the disease has been designedly produced 
in animals, as just stated, it has again disappeared on simply 
replacing the animals in circumstances adapted to their 
healthy existence. By simple attention to a proper regimen, 
individuals in whom pulmonary consumption had made an 
alarming progress, have arrested the destroyer, and prolonged 
their lives for years; as it is well known was done by Dr. 
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Parrish of Philadelphia. But in general no such effect is to 
be expected at so late a stage of the disease. 

Medical writers of the present day, insist most strongly on 
early attention to the signs of a scrofulous predisposition and 
to the indications of latent tuberculous disorder. Says Dr. 
Clark,* “ Until the tubercular affection of the lungs, which 
constitutes the essential character of what is commonly 
termed phthisis, is considered in its true character, as the 
last stage of a disease,—as the result of a morbid state of 
the system, which in its progress might often be cured, but 
which in this its termination is scarcely to be remedied,—we 
must still continue as heretofore, little better than idle specta- 
tors of the ravages of a disease which destroys one-fourth of 
our population, and numbers among its victims a large pro- 
portion of the best and fairest of our youth.” 

Both the causes productive of scrofula, and those which 
tend to prevent and remedy it, act with peculiar efficiency in 
the period of infancy, and after that in childhood and youth. 
Youth is elastic, but it is also impressible, and continued 
pressure will destroy the elasticity. A mature man will suf- 
fer only transiently from causes which, when the frame is 
building up and the organs are in the process of development, 
will work irreparable mischief. In the one case there may 
be only a temporary disorder of function, while in the other 
a properly organic injury is inflicted, as truly so as in the 
mutilation of a limb, or in the dwarfed foot of a Chinese 
woman. 

In reference to scrofula, the time of transition from child- 
hood to youth is especially critical. At this age it is com- 
mon for the disease to disappear, be out-grown,f as the ex- 
pression is; or on the other hand, to be confirmed and made 
worse ; or to take a new turn of development. The years 


* Cyc. of Prac. Med., Art. Climate. 

t The possibility that an invalid child may out-grow his infirmities, is often 
urged, most preposterously, in favor of a do-nothing policy. Because some by 
good fortune escape, therefore trust every case to hap-hazard, and neglect the 
means which will render escape probable! The chance of in-growing, as well 
as out-growing, should not be forgotten. 
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just preceding and following this critical period, require 
especial attention. Very much depends on the circumstances 
and habits of life, and the treatment undergone during those 
years, and indeed through the whole period on to maturity. 
Children of a scrofulous constitution—all children indeed, 
who would escape having such a constitution—should have 
the most abundant opportunity for active exercise in the 
open air. The exercise ought to be such as they will engage 
in with cheerfulness and spirit, such as will bring into play 
the whole muscular system, and give tone and elasticity to 
every fibre, and send the pulse of life in vigorous circulation 
through every part of the frame, keep up a healthful action 
of the skin and of the internal organs, and clear the system 
of noxious matters. Inthe open air, I said: atleast it should 
be in a pure atmosphere ; for by vigorous exercise the blood 
is either vitalized or poisoned at an accelerated rate, and re- 
news life or implants death with a corresponding rapidity. 
The exercise should by all means be such as to bring into 
action and to invigorate and innervate the organs of respira- 
tion, since the lungs are so frequently and so fatally the seat 
of tuberculous disease, and also because their full and 
healthful action is so important a means of correcting a 
scrofulous predisposition. The hours of confinement to 
study or sedentary occupation should be short; and the ex- 
ercise so frequent and ample, that the want of it shall never 
be shown by languor of body or mind, or by a feebleness of 
the circulation and deficiency of animal heat, or by obstruc- 
tion of any of the bodily functions, or by that nervous irrita- 
bility which young limbs feel when deprived of the use which 
nature calls for. A man, and especially a child, is a locomo- 
tive creature. ‘The Creator gave him muscles to be used, and 
so conformed the whole system of organs to this design, that 
he cannot enjoy health, leaving them unused. To the young 
is given the instinct inciting to muscular exercise, for the 
very purpose of thus promoting the growth and development 
of all the organs. Not to give it scope, is disobedience to 
God, as well as cruelty to children. The danger of over- 
stimulating the minds of precocious children, may in most 
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cases be obviated by simply devoting a sufficient portion of 
time to free exercise in the open air, and thus lowering the 
morbid activity of the brain, while giving back to the other 
organs their share of the vital energy. 

Children should be trained to an erect carriage, which shall 
expand the chest and give play to the lungs. The practice 
of occasionally drawing deep inspirations, and inflating the 
lungs to their full dimensions is useful to all persons; and 
the use of breathing-tubes has been found beneficial to those 
having weak pulmonary organs. The use of the voice in 
loud speaking and singing, tends to strengthen the organs, 
when they are not in so irritable a condition as to be harmed 
rather than benefited. 

On the subject of bathing, I will quote from Dr. John 
Forbes,* who says: “One of the most important classes of 
cases short of formal disease, in which the cold bath is bene- 
ficial, consists of the various forms of debility which show 
themselves in childhood and youth,” of which, he adds, “ the 
strumous habit is the most important example.” Sea-bath- 
ing is especially recommended. Yet he enjoins caution; as 
the cold-bath will be positively injurious when tuberculous 
disease is developed in the internal organs, and also when- 
ever from want of energy in the constitution, or from pro- 
tracting the operation too long, or having the water or the 
surrounding air too cold, the application is not followed by 
a reaction of the system. Cold-bathing, to be advantageous 
or advisable, must also be aided by a suitable regimen. 
When the cold-bath is contra-indicated, the tepid or warm- 
bath may be used to advantage. The importance of frequent 
bathing, or some mode of complete ablution, in order to keep 
the skin in a cleanly, unobstructed, and as far as possible, 
well-toned condition, can hardly be overrated. 

The diet of scrofulous persons should be in general simple, 
nutritive, and easy of digestion, but as substantial as the 
digestive organs will bear, and adapted of course to the 
peculiarities of individual cases. Scrofulous children will 


* Cyc. of Prac. Med., Art. Bathing. 
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generally be benefited by a greater proportion of animal food 
than would be desirable for others of a different constitution. 
Fish is pronounced an unwholesome article for scrofula. A 
too stimulating diet, over-feeding and too frequent feeding, 
derange the digestion; andin this way the body is deprived 
of nutrition as truly as by a deficient supply of food. The 
worst possible method of all is the pampering with matters 
which are at once both irritating and innutritious. 

Of strictly medicinal remedies, it is not my purpose to 
speak particularly. Without a proper regimen they can 
effect nothing but mischief. With this, their judicious use 
is not to be undervalued, and they may in many cases be of 
essential importance to the correction of a strumous habit. 
Certain preparations of iron and of iodine appear to have 
had in skillful hands an excellent effect in this way. Elec- 
tricity and galvanism have also been found of service. 

In this connection it should not be omitted, that the mental 
training and moral treatment of scrofulous children, are by no 
means of secondary importance, even in reference to their 
physical health. The body will suffer if the intellect be over- 
strained. It will also feel the health-giving influence of a 
proper exercise and development of the faculties. The rous- 
ing of a sluggish mind into activity, will quicken and invig- 
orate all the bodily functions. Not less important certainly 
in this relation, is the formation of virtuous habits and dispo- 
sitions, and of pure and elevated tastes, of a cheerful, kindly, 
genial temper, of self-control and composure of spirit ; and of 
a proper degree of courage, self-confidence and self-respect. 
The management of these matters calls for not a little of the 
soundest discretion and the most enlarged views. 

There are several considerations which might warrant a 
presumption that scrofulous disorders would be found preva- 
lent among the deaf and dumb. The causes of scrofula 
abound most among those classes of people, and also in 
those countries and particular localities, in which deaf mutes 
are found most numerous in proportion to those not thus 
afflicted. The manner in which deafness so often runs 
in families, and the ascertained causes having relation to 
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parentage to which this infirmity is in some cases to be 
ascribed, are in accordance with the idea of its having in 
these cases a connection with scrofula. Again, it is remarked 
that in children scrofulous from birth, “it is not uncommon, 
[the words are from Dr. Cumin] to find some member or 
organ imperfectly developed, defective in its power, or cur- 
tailed in its proportion.” Many deaf mutes become such in 
consequence of scarlet-fever or measles, which are more apt 
to go hard with scrofulous persons than with others, and 
often result in the development of scrofulous disease. 
Many of the other diseases which cause deafness, are, either 
essentially or more commonly, of a scrofulous character; 
and almost any severe disease in infancy, especially any so 
severe as to produce deafness, is quite likely to originate or 
develop a scrofulous cachexia. Scrofulous disease is often 
observed affecting the ear. Discharges take place from the 
external auditory passage, forming what is called strumous 
otorrhea, producing permanent deafness in many cases. 
Sometimes the discharge disappears, and is followed by 
diseases of the eye and skin, and by other scrofulous affec- 
tions. Now and then the disease extends itself, so as to 
cause caries of the bony structure about the ear; and thus in 
some instances reaches the brain and proves fatal. The 
inflammation of the throat so common in scrofulous children, 
may extend along the eustachian tube and thence to the 
membranes of the internal ear, causing a chronic thickening 
or induration of the parts, or an obstruction, or a congestion, 
so as to impair the hearing. 

The presumption thus raised, is borne out also by facts, so 
far as they have been ascertained. I might cite the uni- 
formly coinciding opinions of all who have turned their 
attention to the subject, and might refer to statistics in rela- 
tion to the immediate and obvious causes of deafness. But 
something more is to be desired. We want facts showing 
the extent to which such disorder may be observed actually 
associated with deafness, whether as the remote as well as 
immediate cause, or as each the effect of a cause common to 
both. 
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I find a few particulars in Mr. Day’s Report on European 
Schools.* He says, “ Of the ninety-two of the actual or dis- 
missed pupils of four schools, [in Germany,] who are known 
to have died, thirty-nine perished of consumption.” He does 
not tell us explicitly that all of the remaining fifty-three did 
not die of consumption. He says further, “Of the twenty 
deceased pupils of the Leipzig Institution up to 1838, the 
school in which articulation has been taught the longest of 
any in Germany, seventeen were reported as having died of 
diseases of the lungs! Of the pupils of the school at Dres- 
den, four, the whole number deceased, died of the same 
disease.” 

In default of other satisfactory statistics, I have made 
some inquiry, though by no means so thorough as could be 
desired, in relation to the former and present pupils of the 
American Asylum. 

Having examined the records of the institution, and ob- 
tained such additional information as I conveniently could 
from reliable sources, I find that of more than one thousand 
individuals, who have been or are now pupils of the Asylum, 
one hundred and fifteen have died. Iam unable to state the 
occasion of the death of 21; there died of consumption, 37; 
rupture of blood-vessel in the lungs during sleep, the result of 
tuberculous disease, 1; of scrofulous disease, consumption 
probably, 1; by a slow decline, scrofulous probably, 1; lung 
fever, superinduced upon chronic disease of the chest, 1; 
dyspepsia, 1; dropsy in the head, 1; erysipelas, 1; diabetes, 
1; measles, 2; disease of lungs, following measles, 1; scar- 
let fever, 2; dysentery, 4; lung fever, 4; nervous or brain 
fever, 2; either typhus or typhoid fever, 4; bilious fever, 1 ; 


*For facts and opinions on the causes of deafness, see also Mr. Weld’s 
Report of his visit to European Schools, pp. 100-105; also the Twenty- 
Eighth Report of the Am. Asylum; Eighteenth Report of the New York Insti- 
tution; Report of Physician appended to the Twenty-Eighth Report of N. Y. 
Inst. ; Fourth Circular of the Paris Inst. ;—and the following in the Paris Annals, 
viz: Vol. II, p. 43, Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind in Switzer- 
land; p. 110, Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in Modena; p. 161, Causes of 
Deafness, &c.; Vol. III, p. 81, Researches on the Origin of Deafness; v. 216, 
Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in Tuscany ; also Vol. V, p. 94. 
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fever, not further specified, 7; congestive fever, 1; carbuncu- 
lar tumor, 1; internal tumor, 1 ; cholera, 1; intemperance, 2; 
soon after giving birth to children, 5; over exertion under a 
hot sun, 1; run over by rail-cars, 6; drowned, 1; fall from a 
building, 1; fall from a swing,1; accidental discharge of a 
gun, 1. 

From the total 115, deduct the unknown 21, and the acci- 
dental amounting to 10, and we have 84 known to have died 
of natural causes, as just specified. 'To the 37 cases of con- 
sumption, add the 4 placed the next in order, as fairly of the 
same class, and we have 41 out of 84. It thus appears that 
of the deaths from disease, well nigh one-half were caused by 
consumption, to say nothing of the probable connection of 
scrofula with a large portion of the other half. From the 
Report of the Sanitary Commission of Massachusetts, made 
in 1850, it appears, that the deaths caused by consumption, 
are to all the deaths in that State, in a ratio varying from 
one-fourth to one-seventh, the mean ratio being nearer to the 
former than the latter. ‘To what extent the wide difference 
between this proportion and that indicated above, would be 
reduced by a just comparison according to age, I regret that 
I can not now determine. That it would appear less, must 
be admitted as obvious; since fewer infants and children die 
of consumption, and more of all diseases, compared with 
‘adults, while the subjects of my inquiry were none of them 
in the age of infancy. For want of a similar basis, I shall 
not attempt any comparative estimate of the proportion of 
deaths to survivors. 

Those who have the charge of any of the institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, can easily ascertain for themselves the 
extent to which scrofulous affections are to be observed 
among their pupils. For this purpose, a division into five 
classes may be made, viz., scrofulous affections of the external 
glands; of the eyes; of the skin, including the scalp; puru- 
Jent discharge from the ears; and scrofulous complaints 
affecting some one or more of the internal organs. ‘The gen- 
eral aspect, as indicative of a scrofulous constitution, should 
at the same time be an object of attention. The inquiry will 
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best be made through those in the domestic department, who 
have most occasion to give personal attention to the ailments 
of the pupils ; and the result thus obtained will even be likely 
to reach a larger figure where the pupils are kindly cared for 
than where they are neglected. I have the best of reasons 
for believing that, in any case in which such a review and 
enumeration shall be thoroughly made, the result will prove 
absolutely astonishing, even to those who may furnish from 
their own previous knowledge the particulars of each case 
brought under examination. Some inquiries which I have 
prosecuted in the manner suggested, lead to the conclusion 
that among deaf and dumb children and youth above the age 
of eight years, the instances of entire exemption from scrof- 
ulous disease are rare exceptions. If I should say that three- 
quarters of the whole number are the subjects of scrofulous 
affections of the external glands, and that the other four 
classes of complaints just mentioned, prevail, each one, to the 
extent of from a third to a half of the whole number, I have 
facts by which I could protect myself from the charge of ex- 
aggeration. Nor can I admit that Iam exaggerating trifling 
matters into undue importance. For though all cases of 
scrofulous disease are not equally alarming, the least alarm- 
ing are worthy of attention. And though the causes of the 
facts as they exist, do not lie in any thing in any of our in- 
stitutions, yet it should be with usa serious inquiry whether, 
in view of such facts, we have any thing to do, more than 
we have hitherto done. 

I have little room left for practical suggestions. 'Though 
here a wide field for discussion is presented, my purpose is 
mainly accomplished, so far as I may have succeeded in lay- 
ing open the way. 

The time of life at which the greater number of the pupils 
of our institutions are with us, is a period so critical for all, 
and particularly for those of a scrofulous tendency, that we 
can hardly over-estimate the importance of attention to their 
health and physical training. ‘There can not be a doubt that 
according as we favor or thwart the restorative efforts which 
nature is so kindly made to put forth at this period of life, 
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we shall save many from premature death or from dragging 
out life as a burden, or on the other hand shall be the instru- 
ment of consigning them to such a fate. 

The especial importance of selecting a healthy locality and 
site for an institution, and of the best possible arrangements, 
together with that constant vigilance which the best possible 
arrangements involve, for regulating ventilation and warmth, 
and for securing cleanliness, whether of apartments or of 
dress and person, hardly need. be mentioned. For ample 
ventilation and for attention to personal cleanliness, there is 
not only the reason that pure air is especially needed, but 
also that the scrofule do on the whole cause a more than 
usual liability to deterioration of the atmosphere. 

The expediency of employing any of our pupils in seden- 
tary occupations when out of school, to more than a very lim- 
ited extent, if at all, is in my view highly questionable. Ex- 
emption from such confinement is especially important in the 
case of those who are not beyond the age of childhood; for 
with them less is gained and more is lost by their being thus 
confined. All children, whether deaf and dumb or others, the 
very young and feeble excepted, need, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, in order to their healthy development, to spend 
several hours daily in the open air, and in such active exer- 
cise as they can bear without too great fatigue. Young per- 
sons whose minds are tasked at school, can not bear the same 
amount of daily confinement that can be endured by those 
whose minds are all the time free, and their hands only em- 
ployed. They have more need of recreation and of vigorous 
out-door exercise. If any of our pupils must learn a seden- 
tary trade for a livelihood, the age of fifteen or sixteen is cer- 
tainly young enough to begin. Rather than commence too 
early, it would be better they should spend a year or two in 
the shop of the institution, after the completion of their school 
education, or learn their trades elsewhere. The shops have 
been with reason a favorite part of our system; but it isa 
timely and important question, what modification of this de- 
partment should be made, now that we have so many pupils 
so much younger than formerly ? 
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There should of course be a constant supervision of the 
pupils during the hours of exercise, not only to’ prevent mis- 
chief, but to direct the exercise so as to secure from it the 
greatest advantage. ‘To some extent, out-door employments 
of a useful character, may be found or made, even for small 
children. These will be more useful to the children them- 
selves, than a regular in-door employment, considered simply 
as a means of training, aside from regard to health. Even 
the sports of children, exciting as they do to promptness and 
energy of muscular action, have a corresponding effect on the 
mind. They tend much to form an effective character for the 
business of life. A child who loses this branch of early train- 
ing, incurs a loss which he will feel for life. It should also 
be considered indispensable to provide a suitable apparatus 
for gymnastics. 

The hours of exercise should be duly distributed, so as to 
occupy several portions of the day. In the morning, the 
blood should be well stirred and warmed, the lungs and the 
skin well aired, the muscles braced, and the whole machinery 
set in full and easy play, before the confinement to in-door 
exercises begins. A school session of three hours should be 
divided by a short recess; and the noon-spell should not be 
cut too short. After the close of school for the day, exercise 
should prepare the body for rest; and evening studies should 
be brief. 

Some children are brought to us with precocious intellects, 
These, and indeed many whose minds are not prematurely 
or disproportionately developed, are in more or less danger, 
such a new world being suddenly laid open to their minds, 
with incitements awakening a new-born ambition, of having 
too large a portion of the nervous energy drawn to their 
brains, at the expense of other parts of the system, and to the 
ultimate detriment, possibly, even of their mental powers, 
unless due attention be given to their complete development, 
physical as well as mental. 

The facts which I have presented, furnish a weighty rea- 
son, in addition to others, which are good and sufficient, 
against the reception of children of tender age into our insti- 
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tutions, in cases in which they can have tolerable care and 
comfort at home. 

Prominence should be given to the medical department in 
our institutions. In view of the insidious nature of scrofu- 
lous disease, it seems important that the medical adviser 
should give attention to the general arrangements and routine 
of the institution, in their bearing upon the health of the in- 
mates,—that he should also make every individual pupil a 
subject of careful inquiry, with a view to the indications of 
constitutional predisposition or of latent disease, and pre- 
scribe such specialities of regimen as in any instance he may 
consider advisable, with medicinal treatment if needful,— 
instead of waiting till summoned by violent and alarming 
illness. Even if the prescribed regimen should interfere 
sometimes with the regular arrangements of the institution, 
this would certainly not be objectionable, if it would tend to 
the avoiding of a similar interruption from attacks of prostra- 
ting disease, or even from occasional turns of slight indispo- 
sition. As we do not, in moral training, think it wise to 
wait for a violent outbreak of wickedness, before we apply 
correctives to the evil disposition, so in our care of the phys- 
ical nature, we should aim at correcting the predisposition 
to disorder as early as possible, instead of waiting till it shall 
have grown and become formidable, and not to be mastered 
without a struggle. 

It is urged by the partizans of the system of instruction 
based upon articulation, that the exercise given on this method 
to the organs of respiration is a valuable means of averting 
pulmonary disease. But the argument is not sustained by 
facts. Consumption among deaf mutes in Germany, appears 
to be no less prevalent than elsewhere. More than this, in- 
stances are known to have occurred, in which the forced and 
unnatural efforts put upon weak and irritable and previously 
unpracticed organs, have actually awakened and hastened 
the disease for which this practice is urged as a preventive. 
Still, that there may be cases, of semi-mutes especially, in 
which a prudent cultivation of their faculties of speech would 
be in a degree beneficial to their health, I am not disposed 
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todeny. At the same time I am convinced, that the general 
adoption of the articulating method of instruction, would be 
detrimental in this respect on the whole. The question may 
be considered as set at rest by the facts and arguments ad- 
duced by Messrs. Weld and Day, in their Reports on Eu- 
ropean Schools. I would, however, observe, that the spon- 
taneous efforts of the voice on the part of children in their 
sports, to which the deaf and dumb as well as others are 
naturally prone, can not fail also to be beneficial in their case 
as well as in that of others; and that these spontaneous out- 
goings on such occasions, and on others so far as propriety 
will suffer, should by all means be encouraged, instead of 
being at all times fastidiously repressed. 

The subject of scrofulous disease deserves a portion of 
study on the part of all who have in charge the education of 
the deaf and dumb. We should not fail also to have our 
pupils well instructed in regard to the laws of health, partic- 
ularly as relating to diseases of this description. An impor- 
tant service is yet to be rendered by the preparation of statis- 
tics of disease and mortality among the deaf and dumb, in 
which there is now a great deficiency. 

The subject has important bearings in relation to the 
choice of an occupation for life, and to the forming of matri- 
monial connections on the part of the deaf and dumb; but 
into the consideration of these I shall not now enter. 

I would not be understood to have intimated in any of 
these remarks, that our institutions for the deaf and dumb 
have been behind, hand in attention to physical training; 
though this is a matter which at first would certainly be sec- 
ondary to solving the problem of successfully developing the 
minds which were once thought to be buried in so hopeless a 
darkness. I trust the time never will come when we shall 
rest in fancied perfection ; but that improvement will continue 
to be the order of the day, until that period in the progress of 
the race shall arrive, when our art shall begin to want sub- 
jects, and even threaten to become obsolete. 
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After the reading of this paper, Dr. Peet made a few re- 
marks, and submitted the following resolutions, which were 
adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That a Committee on Statistics be appointed, 
consisting of two from each of the Institutions at Hartford, 
New York, Philadelphia and Columbus, and of one from each 
of the other Institutions in the United States, and that said 
Committee be instructed to collect and arrange facts illustra- 
ting the subjects of disease and mortality among the deaf and 
dumb, together with that of the causes of deafness, in this 
country particularly, and to embody the results in a report to 
be presented to the next Convention. 

Resolved, That said Committee be also requested to pre- 
pare and present to the next Convention a plan which may 
be adopted in all the institutions for the deaf and dumb in 
this country, for conducting inquiries and collecting and re- 
cording facts on these subjects in future. 

Mr. I. Lewis Peer read a paper translated from the 
French, entitled a “ Notice of James Edward Meystre, a Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind Young Man of Lausanne, Switzerland.” 











JAMES EDWARD MEYSTRE. 


BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 


Ir was my good fortune, during a recent tour in Europe, 
to stop at the interesting village of Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land. As one of the principal objects of attraction, I visited 
the Institution for the Blind, under the direction of Mr. 
Henri Hirzel, a gentleman who will be favorably recollected, 
as having taken a somewhat prominent part at the Conven- 
tion of the Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held in New 
York a year since. The Institution, over which he presides, 
is a remarkably neat and elegant building, situated on a 
high elevation of ground known as “ The Signal,” and com- 
manding a fine view of the Lake of Geneva, at a point 
where its placid waters lie embosomed amid some of the 
most picturesque cliffs of Switzerland and Savoy. He 
received us with enthusiasm, conducted us through every 
portion of his establishment, and gave us the best facilities 
for judging of the attainments of his pupils. A portion of 
the building is devoted to the purposes of an eye infirmary, the 
remainder, to the accommodation of those who, enshrouded in 
irremediable physical darkness, may yet have the light of 
knowledge poured upon their minds. In the instruction of the 
blind, Mr. Hirzel has evidently brought an enlightened philoso- 
phy to his aid, while his mechanical contrivances for aiding 
them in writing and printing, surpassed anything we saw even 
in Paris. The best evidence, however, of genius on his parts 
was his success in the instruction of a deaf, dumb and blind 
young man, named James Edward Meystre, to whom he in* 
troduced us. By means of the manual alphabet of the Abbé 
de  Epée, Mr. Hirzel informed him that we were from Amer- 
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ica, that my father was at the head of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb in New York, and that three of our company 
were deaf and dumb like himself. What was our surprise when 
this blind deaf mute repeated in quite a distinct tone of 
voice, what his teacher had told him, and then with a little 
apparatus, prepared for the purpose, stamped it on paper! 
As his teacher communicated it to him, he turned to us with 
a smile of pleasure and welcomed us, saying by signs that 
he understood. At the word America, he pointed to his 
teacher and made signs for sailing over the waves. We 
were also quite gratified in looking over some of his inde- 
pendent compositions. We afterward saw him in the work- 
shop at his turning lathe, chiseling with remarkable skill and 
exactness. A number of articles made by him, beautifully 
executed, were exhibited in a case. They would have been 
creditable to any workman. As we left, Mr. Hirzel pre- 
sented me with a pamphlet in which he had traced the par- 
ticulars of his intellectual development. As this case is, in 
many respects, very remarkable, and is probably unknown to 
American teachers of the deaf and dumb, I have prepared 
the following literal translation of Mr. Hirzel’s pamphlet, as 
perhaps the only means of bringing it before their notice. 


JAMES EDWARD MEYSTRE. 


Some time previous to the establishment of the Asylum for 
the Blind in Lausanne, I heard of an unfortunate accident 
which had deprived of sight a deaf-mute child, whose parents 
resided in this city. It was not, however, till about three 
years later that I first visited this unfortunate being. One 
summer evening, I found him seated before his door, by the 
side of his mother, who is, so to speak, always gasping under 
the weight of affliction, for she has yet another deaf-mute 
son, and is in other respects in difficult circumstances. This 
woman besought me to interest myself in her poor Ed- 
ward, and he himself expressed to me that his mother would 
take him to the house for the blind when the masons should 
have finished the walls; that there he would be taught con- 
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cerning pretty things; that he would then often eat meat, 
cake, ete. 

The admission of this young man not being practicable 
immediately on the opening of the Asylum, the mother, ever 
exceedingly anxious for her child, believed that we were un- 
willing to receive him, and set herself to pleading his cause 
with an eloquence which only maternal love could inspire in 
a woman without education. In this extremity, she came 
to me one day and seeing that I still postponed the time of 
her son’s entrance, she took him by the hand and cried out 
in a tone of despair: “ Yes, I see how it is: every thing is 
done for others; but to the poorest of the poor, the heart is 
closed.” 

The Committee had anticipated this appeal by sending 
the conditions of admission to Meystre’s commune. The 
municipality replied, through the pastor, that until that time 
the commune had given the mother of this poor young man, 
thirty-six francs a year to aid in supporting him, and that 
henceforward it was prepared by withdrawing these thirty- 
six francs from the mother, to give forty francs a year to the 
Asylum for the Blind, for the maintenance of the poor young 
man. As our establishment had as yet no resources, the 
Committee, persuaded that the State would agree to pay a 
sum equal to that which the municipality in question had just 
offered us, besought it to make application for that to the 
government, which was already benefactor of two other 
pupils. On the oth of February, 1845, the pastor gave us 
the following reply: “ It is my duty to let you know that the 
commune of Thierrens has decided not to make application 
to the State for aid in behalf of the poor child Meystre who 
is deaf, dumb and blind, and not to favor any more his 
admission into the Asylum for the Blind. This commune fears, 
that the child, once away from his mother’s house, she will 
disengage herself entirely of him and be willing to do nothing 
more for him, leaving him entirely to the care of the com- 
mune. The municipality of Thierrens prefers to give some 
thing additional to the mother and have her keep the child with 
her, seeing that he will be equally able to learn nothing in 
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cerning pretty things; that he would then often eat meat, 
cake, etc. 

The admission of this young man not being practicable 
immediately on the opening of the Asylum, the mother, ever 
exceedingly anxious for her child, believed that we were un- 
willing to receive him, and set herself to pleading his cause 
with an eloquence which only maternal love could inspire in 
a woman without education. In this extremity, she came 
to me one day and seeing that I still postponed the time of 
her son’s entrance, she took him by the hand and cried out 
in a tone of despair: “ Yes, I see how it is: every thing is 
done for others; but to the poorest of the poor, the heart is 
closed.” 

The Committee had anticipated this appeal by sending 
the conditions of admission to Meystre’s commune. The 
municipality replied, through the pastor, that until that time 
the commune had given the mother of this poor young man, 
thirty-six francs a year to aid in supporting him, and that 
henceforward it was prepared by withdrawing these thirty- 
six francs from the mother, to give forty francs a year to the 
Asylum for the Blind, for the maintenance of the poor young 
man. As our establishment had as yet no resources, the 
Committee, persuaded that the State would agree to pay a 
sum equal to that which the municipality in question had just 
offered us, besought it to make application for that to the 
government, which was already benefactor of two other 
pupils. On the 5th of February, 1845, the pastor gave us 
the following reply: “ It is my duty to let you know that the 
commune of Thierrens has decided not to make application 
to the State for aid in behalf of the poor child Meystre who 
is deaf, dumb and blind, and not to favor any more his 
admission into the Asylum for the Blind. This commune fears, 
that the child, once away from his mother’s house, she will 
disengage herself entirely of him and be willing to do nothing 
more for him, leaving him entirely to the care of the com- 
mune. The municipality of Thierrens prefers to give some 
thing additional to the mother and have her keep the child with 
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the Asylum. I give simply the answer as it has been com- 
municated to me.” We then understood that we needed 
facts to convince others, and the Committee admitted this 
young man at the expense of the establishment, hoping to 
obtain some results. 

The Meystre family, originally’'from Thierrens, has long 
resided .at Lausanne, where James Edward, the youngest 
of five children, was born the twenty-fifth of November, 
1826: his oldest brother is a deaf mute from birth. At the 
age of eleven months, when Edward began to lisp the words 
papa and mamma, he was attacked with the small-pox. His 
eyes, at first threatened by this malady, were preserved ; but 
he lost hearing, and as a consequence speech. Residing in 
the neighborhood of an infant school, the mother, in order to 
bring him under subjection, as she expressed herself, sent him 
there at the age of two years, and he attended it until the 
period when a second catastrophe again changed the circum- 
stances of his existence. 

It was the tenth of January, 1834. The clock was striking 
twelve, M., when the child, with a piece of bread in his hand, 
left his mother, to rejoin, in a neighboring house, the com- 
panions with whom he had been playing a few moments 
before. The proprietor of the house, his maternal uncle, was 
a carpenter, who had often lost wood through theft. A large 
watch dog having disappeared, he had loaded a fowling piece 
with a light charge of small shot, and deposited it in a little 
room where his sons, the one a lad of eleven years and the 
other younger, had been sent by their mother a little before 
the accident. The elder took the gun and directed it toward 
the door, which at this moment opened. The gun was dis- 
charged, and the young deaf mute entering received, at the 
distance of three or four paces, the entire contents in his 
person. His eyes were destroyed! The three children stood 
immovable. The mother overwhelmed by this intelligence 
and detained by her family, could not see her son till twenty- 
four hours afterward. When she came, he recognized her 
immediately, and entreated her not to leave him more, adding 
that it was always night. This change in the circumstances 
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of his existence, produced a momentary confusion in his 
ideas concerning the succession of day and night. Pre- 
viously accustomed to retire at twilight and rise at the dawn, 
he was awake at night and slept during the day, and it 
was not till the end of six or seven weeks that he recovered 
his original habits. Incensed by his recollections, he wished 
to have his cousin punished with death. When some one, 
in order to calm him, informed him that his cousin was 
already buried, he insisted on being conducted to the ceme- 
tery, that he might be shown his tomb. ‘The mother, who 
could refuse him nothing except an impossibility, consented 
to his request, and conducted him near a new grave, where 
he satisfied his vengeance by stamping with a foot hardly 
yet firm, upon the stranger’s tomb. A year afterward she 
presented this relation to him. Edward recognized him, and 
leaped for joy. He does not now allude, of his own accord, 
to the cause of his blindness, but when his attention is 
directed to it, his figure expresses resignation rather than 
sadness. Before tracing the history of this event, I induced 
him to relate it to me himself. He then placed himself be- 
hind a door, depicted all the circumstances of the accident, 
and showed me how his head had swollen. After a pause 
of an instant, he said to me that he also had had two eyes 
and that it was very agreeable to see. He then turned pale. 
I interrupted him in his reflections, by directing his thoughts 
to the author of his misfortune, and he testified to me the 
pleasure he would have in taking him by the hand. His 
heart was evidently free from all rancor. 

Edward Meystre therefore became blind at the age of seven 
years. Before this period he passed a portion of each day in 
the shop of his father, who was a carpenter. After he had 
lost his sight, this place was still his refuge, but only for a 
short time, for so soon as 1836, only two years after the 
accident, the father abandoned his business, and the child 
was deprived of a valuable resource. 'Thenceforward, thrown 
entirely upon himself, he occupied his time, at home, with 
some joiners’ tools, which his mother had laid by for him, 
and by degrees he made certain rude articles, such as mouse 
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traps, benches, &c. The mother has assured me that no 
mechanical instruction was given to her son, and that he was 
guided entirely by his recollections. The articles which he 
made, moreover, bear upon themselves the impress of this en- 
tire neglect from others. When he had become more vigorous; 
he went from time to time to saw wood at the houses of the 
neighbors, who, in return gave him food. It was thus that I 
‘saw him occupied one day. He presented me his hands to 
show me how they suffered from this work, and I was pain- 
fully impressed with the thought that the sole sense which 
remained to serve his intellectual development, should receive 
such serious injury, through the necessities of life. 

At length, on the tenth of June, 1845, at the age of eighteen 
years and a half, Meystre entered our establishment as a 
pupil. He had no difficulty in making himself familiar with 
his new situation, and was able to find his way about the 
house alone at the end of a few days. The character of the 
deaf mute decidedly predominates in this young man; we 
might even say that it masters blindness.* All his move. 
ments are free and decided, whilst those of the blind are in 
general embarrassed and uncertain. He retains not the least 
gleaming of light, and his auditive perception is entirely 
wanting in the right ear; with the left he is able vaguely to 
distinguish a very loud noise, or a very sharp sound. I 
have, however, made the experiment several times of dis- 
charging percussion caps, at two paces’ distance, but in the 
open air, without his perceiving it at all. 

His touch is sure; but blunted by an employment which 
hardens the skin, it has not the delicacy which we observe in 
most of the blind. His sense of smell, though sufficiently 
acute, offers nothing worthy of remark. Such is the man 
whose education is about to occupy our attention. Some of 
the following details will bring to mind Laura Bridgman, the 
young deaf, dumb and blind girl, educated by Dr. Howe, at 
Boston, in the United States. 


* This distinctive trait in Meystre, proves at what age in life a man receives 
the most en@uring influences. 
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Every mother who teaches her child to talk, shows him 
objects and names them. ‘This, the sole rational method, is 
the only one applicable here. But in the study of any lan- 
guage whatever, there is always an intermedium between the 
object and the senses, and when there remains nothing ex- 
cept the touch for the development of the individual, this 
intermedium must necessarily be palpable. The instrument 
employed with Meystre was a common alphabet in relief, 
The fact that the letters were movable facilitated the com- 
parison of the word with the object. Starting always from 
the known, I made him first touch a file, then the word file, 
and thus conducted his hand alternately from the object to 
the name, and from the name to the object. After having 
taken the word to pieces, I gave Meystre to understand that, 
to reconstruct it, the characters should be placed in a certain 
order. When he had seized my explanation, I closed this 
exercise and resumed it the next day. He had forgotten the 
order of the letters, a circumstance which often occurred in 
these first attempts. A slow progress was then necessary. 
To sustain the interest of the pupil, I took another alphabet 
exactly like the preceding but smaller, and thus showed him 
that it was necessary to pay attention to the form of the 
letters and not their size. Finally, I submitted to his touch 
some blocks in the form of parallelopipeds, on the base of 
each of which was a raised letter, by means of which he 
learned to write the word file. Relief upon paper became, in 
its turn, a new point of comparison with the object. But 
this variety was not sufficient to captivate longer this young 
man’s attention; he grew weary of an occupation of whose 
object he was ignorant. At the fourth lesson I presented 
him with a saw at the same time with the word. He exam- 
ined them at first with a feverish attention, then his whole 
person became animated: almost beside himself, he showed 
me that these letters signified a saw and the first a file, 
The impression, which this discovery made upon his mind, 
agitated him for several days. From this moment, Meystre 
took his lessons with pleasure, and began little by little to 
ask, of his own accord, the names of the things which inter- 
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ested him. As soon as he knew several names, he was re- 
quired to seek by himself the characters in the cases. Struck 
with the frequent recurrence of certain characters, he re- 
marked their location, and in this way became familiar with 
the order of the alphabet. I then taught him the manual 
alphabet of the Abbé de |’Epée, and he was soon able to 
use it with ease. He often made an arbitrary arrangement 
of letters and jocosely asked if he had found the name of 
any object. Such is the result we obtained in the space of 
three weeks. 

The observations to which the pupil was led by these 
simple exercises were to him events, and his moral being felt 
the influence thereof. The method which I followed was 
dictated to me by the force of circumstances, and rests on the 
same principle with that of the venerable father Girard. 
Thus, in teaching, as in the sciences, anomalies can open 
new paths. 

Meystre being occupied in his lessons but one or two hours 
daily, the greater part of his time could be employed in man- 
ual labor; so, when he expressed the desire to learn the trade 
of a turner, we made the experiment, the success of which 
surpassed our expectation.” 

The rapid progress which he made led me to seek if it 
were possible to give him speech to a certain extent. With- 
out reasoning long on the practical utility of this, I said to 
myself, if that be possible, success will have its own value, 
and the result will enable me to form a correct judgment on 
the subject. Here was a new route to open, the first steps of 
which would necessarily be difficult. I engaged in this work 
toward the end of the month of June, and will here give 
some details concerning the commencement. Placing one 
of Meystre’s hands on my chest, I blew against the other, 
and then made him feel my throat while I pronounced the 


* Fortunately, we found a skillful master who was so kind as to give him 
gratuitous lessons. We embrace with lively pleasure this occasion to express 
to Mr. Fridrich our sincere gratitude, hoping he will continue his attentions to 
young Meystre. 
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vowel a, directing him also to exhale a current of air from 
his lungs to cause the larynx to vibrate. In this way I ob- 
tained the first vowel. Then a new difficulty presented 
itself: the pupil opposed my endeavors, saying that those 
who could neither see nor hear were incapable of speech and 
that these efforts fatigued him. In this emergency, I had 
recourse to his sensual appetite, and the plan succeeded. 
Knowing his fondness for cigars, I promised them to him at 
discretion, if he would continue to be docile, and he willingly 
submitted to exercises which were the more difficult as he 
could see no utility in them. When, after repeated endeav- 
ors, I had succeeded in bringing his vocal organs to their 
proper position, he became able to pronounce with sufficient 
distinctness the vowels a and o.. But in proceeding further, 
I met with obstacles which at first appeared insurmountable ; 
for during fifteen days every attempt to make him distinguish 
the sound ai from that of a or of 0, ete., failed, and I began 
to fear that it was only time lost. Inwardly convinced, how- 
ever, of the existence of a law which in the apprenticeship of 
speech should supply to the touch what the movement of the 
lips was to the eye, I made a last effort, in the hope of dis- 
covering it. At last, when on the point of being discouraged, 
the recollection of what perseverance could accomplish, rean- 
imated me, and I found that which Isought. This law being 
observed, the deaf mute immediately pronounced four vowels. 
To make ourselves familiar with the principle on which rests 
a second phase of Meystre’s development, we must enter 
upon some rather dry details. 

The sounds a and 9, the first which he pronounced, form 
the basis of two series of vowels entirely distinct, and are the 
principal elements of speech; they are consequently found in 
all possible idioms. In theory, there are but these two vow- 
els, and all the others, however numerous they may be, are 
but shades of these. We are treating here of the sownd and 
not the letter. 

In French one of these series of vowels is: a, ai, é,%; the 
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other: 0, ow, eu, wu." If we follow this order in going from 
a and from 0, we shall find that the tongue gradually rises, 
and likewise in following the inverse order descends. The 
play of the tongue being common to the two series, there 
exists in this respect no difference between them. The only 
one which is perceptible to the touch is the movement of the 
lips. In pronouncing the sounds in the category of a, the 
lips preserve their natural position and gradually approach 
each other as we advance in the ascending order; their in- 
verse play operates in the inverse order, that is to say, de- 
scending. For the category of 0, the lips assume the form 
of this letter, and gradually contract in advancing to the end, 
and vice versa. In aword, we might characterize them thus: 
the one as a formation of sounds by the approaching, the other 
by the projection and orbicular contraction of the lips. The 
principle once discovered, its application needed only pa- 
tience and the invention of some means to render it palpable. 
I made four prisms of decreasing dimensions, the largest of 
which corresponded to the opening of the mouth, a little ex- 
aggerated, required for the pronunciation of a; the next 
smaller represented ai, and so on. Then, commencing with 
the first, I placed them successively between the teeth of the 
pupil, making him pronounce the corresponding sounds. 
The vowels of the series of 0, were represented by four rings, 
of diameter corresponding to the four degrees of the opening 
of the mouth, and I employed them in the same way as the 
prisms. By this method, I immediately obtained the vowels 
which I wished; but it was not till after much practice that 
Meystre succeeded without mechanical assistance.t The 
method I pursued in leading him from these exercises to 
reading, was to him peculiarly interesting, inasmuch as he 
recognized in the letter a the form of the prism, and in the 
letter o, that of the ring, which he had used to enable him 


* There is between ow and ew a difference in the movement of the tongue ; 
which we shall speak of elsewhere. 

¢ Ihave employed this plan witha child of four years and a half who did not 
speak, although all the senses were in their normal condition, and I succeeded 
in overeoming this almost inexplicable dumbness. 
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to pronounce these vowels. If, for example, I were endeav- 
oring to make him read the letter é or u, I represented them 
as a3 oro 4, which signified that in the first case, he should 
dispose his organs of speech as he would to pronounce a, 
and then elevate the tongue three degrees: I followed the 
same plan for vu. The idea which he formed of the vowels, 
was the ascending and descending movement of the tongue, 
simultaneously with the play of the lips and the vibrations 
of the larynx; but the musical nature of the vowels was un- 
known to him. Nevertheless, Meystre’s case has suggested, 
in this latter connection, some observations which I propose 
to publish in another form. 

The study of the consonants generally offered far fewer 
difficulties than that of the vowels. There were some which 
Meystre learned almost without effort, (as in the case of 
deaf mutes who see,) while other consonants, for example, 
gne, ill, or the Pmouillé, etc., presented obstacles which are, 
perhaps, insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding the dryness of these exercises, the pupil 
willingly submitted himself to them; and when he grew 
weary it was easy to stimulate him by the promise that he 
would soon know their object. With this intention, I taught 
him the word Ami, which is the Christian name of one of 
our blind pupils, and each time that Meystre pronounced it, 
Ami approached him. The former observed him with sur- 
prise, and thus discovered, that by means of speech he could 
communicate at a distance. His joy was inexpressible, and 
from this moment he began, of his own accord, to read with 
a loud voice all the words he had learned. 

The passage from the word to the phrase could not present 
any difficulties except in cases where an unfortunate exam- 
ple had been selected. I connected with the word Ami the 
verb to hear (Ami hear.) Examples such as the following, 
The sphere is round, would have been improper, first because 
they include an arbitrary word is which could not yet be ex- 
plained, and secondly, because the qualities of the subject 
and of the predicate, that is, what is affirmed of the subject, 
are the same. 

The pupil reached this degree of development three months 
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after his admission into our institution. Taking into consid- 
eration the difficulties he had to overcome, every one will 
acknowledge that such progress, on the part of this blind 
deaf mute, indicates extraordinary intelligence. 

It remained to determine what was the best plan to pur- 
sue from this moment; but, in every case, the study of 
speech was to become, if I may so express myself, the regu- 
lator of the movement. Considering the age of Meystre, I 
resolved to conduct him rapidly to abstraction, to introduce 
him within a new horizon, before checking him with the de- 
tails of grammar. <A few words will give a complete resumé 
of this progress. When he had been taught the regimen of 
such phrases as these: The mason builds walls; the baker 
makes bread, etc., I passed by degrees to the different parts 
of speech; at first to prepositions and personal pronouns, 
then to adverbs, and lastly to conjunctions. In this under- 
taking I was more than ever convinced of the importance of 
a selection of examples, a point which can not be regarded 
with too much attention in elementary education, because 
definitions are not yet within the capacity of the child. The 
following is the method I adopted in explaining to Meystre 
the adverbs to-day, yesterday, to-morrow. One day I made 
him work a little longer than usual; in the evening, he 
brought me three little spheres; I then said to him, that he 
had made them between the rising and the setting of the 
sun, and taught him the adverb to-day; he pronounced the 
sentence: I have made three balls to-day. The next day, he 
was occupied with the same employment; but having worked 
a less amount of time, he brought in the evening only two 
spheres. To the question: How many balls have you made 
to-day ? he replied with the sentence learned the day before : 
I have made three balls to-day. On reflection, he compre- 
hended the contradiction, and was not slow in seizing the 
true sense of the words to-day and yesterday. Finally, I 
made him understand that after having slept, he should turn 
some boxes, and he learned the word to-morrow. Iafterward 
explained to him that yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, signi- 
fied the same thing, with this difference, that between yester- 
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day and to-day he had slept, and that between to-day and to- 
morrow he had not yet slept, but would sleep. The words 
morning, noon and evening, were more easily explained: the 
first as the expression of the moment when the sun rises 
and makes himself felt; the second when the heat has at- 
tained its highest degree; the third when it diminishes. The 
employment of the adjective as predicate presented, on ac- 
count of the auxiliaries, a new kind of difficulties; but these, 
once overcome, were so, for all similar cases. I at first com- 
posed this phrase: Edward isblind, making of the auxiliary 
and adjective a single word; isblind (is blind.) Ithen wrote 
them separately, telling him that these two words expressed 
only a single idea, but that it was customary to write them 
apart. The same exercises were repeated with the words 
deaf and dumb, and on my substituting afterward the first 
person for the third, he understood and pronounced the sen- 
tence: I am blind and deaf and dumb. Seeing him at this 
moment, any one would have said that this truth, issuing 
from his mouth, was become still more a truth. 

The winter had passed and spring (1846) appeared. I then 
made Meystre touch the buds, the leaves and the flowers. I 
said to him, in substance, that it had been cold, and that, for 
a long period, the snow had covered the fields and the trees ; 
that then the sun had become warmer each day, had trans- 
formed the snow into water, had caused the leaves, the flow- 
ers and the plants to put forth, and that all this was called 
by one word, spring. I then made the application of it in the 
sentence: The leaves put forth in the spring. He clapped 
his hands and jumped up and down for joy at having a sin- 
gle word for so many things ; then calming himself, his per- 
son exhibited an indefinable expression, as if he had penetra- 
ted further into nature, and we clasped hands. It would be 
difficult to conceive of such joy without being a witness to it. 
In his demonstrations Meystre constructed the sentence: Jn 
the spring the leaves put forth. 

Here commenced a new phase in the development of this 
young man; but to form a just idea of it, it is necessary to 
know certain points in his conduct which had previously 
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transpired. We allude to the faults into which Meystre fell 
several times. If we mark them, it is to draw instruction 
from them: to omit them, would be to lose from this article 
its principal value. 

Four months after his entrance into the Asylum, Meystre 
secretly took from us a piece of five batz; he denied it at first 
with some degree of assurance, but circumstances having 
betrayed him, he avowed the theft and excused himself by 
saying that it was not worth the trouble of speaking of it. 
I took from him his knife and the cigars which he had in his 
pocket, and shut him up in aroom where I could observe him. 
Meystre immediately sought to go out by the window; but 
being prevented by the iron net-work, he returned to the door 
with the intention of forcing it. Finding that it resisted his 
efforts, he attempted, by means of a nail to tamper with the 
lock. New deception! He exerted all his energy in push- 
ing back the bolt which, probably in a bad condition, yielded 
to his perseverance. Once free, he directed himself to his 
workshop, furnished himself with cigars and matches and 
returned to his prison. When questioned on this act, he 
protested that he had not gone out. The cigars testifying 
against him, he replied that the door opened of itself. Atlast 
he acknowledged the truth. When I wished to shut him up 
elsewhere, he opposed it, threw himself upon me with fury 
and pushed me back. I kept him under lock and key until 
he was better disposed, and from that time he has not stolen. 

Long before the end of the year 1845, Meystre began to 
have his thoughts occupied with the first day of the year, 
which he designated as a man the top of whose head was 
furnished with horns. This singularity is explained by his 
recollections of infancy: he relates that when he was yet a 
little boy, he saw on this day masked persons running up 
and down the city with horns on their heads, and that the 
night was passed in eating and drinking. The nearer this 
moment approached, the more his agitation increased: all 
his thoughts were concentrated on this subject, and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, could turn them from it. To see a man 
subjugated to this degree by mere matters of sense is fright- 
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ful, and never did this unfortunate young man inspire us 
with so much pity as atthat period. The following anecdote 
will finish this picture. On New Year’s day, his mother sent 
for him, and brought him back herself, at nightfall: some 
minutes afterward I missed him, though the gates of the en- 
closure were shut. For four hours, I sought for him in vain 
throughout the city, and it was not till between ten and 
eleven o’clock that he was brought back to us, and then un- 
der the influence of wine. Some young people had met him 
in the street, and conducted him to an inn. The next day 
when I asked him wherefore and how he had gone out, he 
replied that not having found his companions immediately, 
he felt dull, and took advantage of an open door to go out. 
But an unexpected circumstance aided in disclosing the 
truth: a rent in his garments excited suspicion as to the place 
where he had probably passed out. Being interrogated 
anew, he acknowledged having escaped by climbing over the 
fence, (which with the wall it surmounted was eight feet 
high;) and that one of the pickets had caused the accident. 
He had gone off without a guide to the distance of five or six 
hundred paces. Far from being grieved at his conduct, he 
showed himself decidedly untractable, and although shut up 
the whole day, he was quite as rebellious in the evening as 
in the morning. This obstinacy appeared to me too certain 
a presage of a relapse, and the danger Meystre ran in going 
out alone was too imminent for me not to repress the first 
outbreaks of this spirit of independence. In order to decide 
a crisis in the character of this young man, I resolved to have 
recourse to extreme means. After having recalled to his 
mind his conduct on the evening before, and his falsehoods 
during the day, and expressed the sorrow he had occasioned 
me, I inflicted corporeal punishment upon him. This meas- 
ure might, however, have appeared the more dangerous, inas- 
much as he had said to me a short time before that to strike 
a man was an unworthy action; but in my determination, I 
had counted on his consciousness of guilt, and the issue jus- 
tified my anticipations. If, in the cause of truth, I now ask 
myself, could not the same result have been obtained by 
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milder means? I find myself unable to reply. I acknowl- 
edge; however, that the possible abuse of this kind of correc- 
tion in education makes me detest it. 

Meystre soon committed a new fault. One evening, I 
saw him walking before the cellar where some one was oc- 
cupied in looking after the wine. I asked him if he had 
drunk any, and although he had received a glass of it from 
the housekeeper, his reply was in the negative. After some 
persistence, he acknowledged the act, saying that he had only 
accepted an offer, and consequently it was the housekeeper 
who should be chided, not he. Meystre’s tendency to falsifi- 
cation began to give me much inquietude and I postponed 
the punishment till the next day. Then, explaining to him 
that an honest man does not utter falsehoods, I made him 
write and pronounce the word lie. I then shut him up, 
placing this word in his hand. He examined it several times 
and appeared to reflect. An hour after, when I returned to 

_the room where he was, I found him much afflicted. I had 
not as yet, however, any positive proof that he had grasped 
the meaning of the word ; but, a few days later, he applied it 
in a manner which left me in no doubt with respect to it. 
His companions having one evening told him, as he retired, 
that a great quantity of snow had fallen, he wished the next 
day to convince himself of the fact, and as it had melted 
during the night, he said to them with an animated voice: 
Lie, no snow. 

Facts authorize us in saying that Meystre’s principal fault 
was plucked up by the root as soon as he knew the name, 
and this result determined me to defer no longer the intro- 
duction of religious ideas, although till then carefully avoided 
in his lessons. The following facts will give an idea of the 
religious development he had attained before I occupied my- 
self with the matter. At his entrance into our establishment, 
the prayers of the blind children excited his mirth; but a sin- 
gle admonition sufficed to make him change countenance. 
Our young blind pupils with whom he easily learned to con- 
verse, relate that he often asked them questions concerning 
the prayer, and that, among others, one evening finding them 
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with their hands clasped, he asked them if they were speak- 
ing to the sun. The one whom he addressed, replied that 
they were speaking to some one like a man, who lived far on 
high. After a moment’s reflection the deaf mute informed 
himself whether it was necessary to cry very loudly in order 
to be heard. After reflecting again, he inquired if this being 
similar to men was also mortal like them. We have often 
had occasion to observe with what respect he was imbued 
for the sun, on account of its agreeable and beneficent heat, 
and he expressed his gratitude by saying that no one should 
ever shake his fist against this heavenly body. 

We also found in Meystre the idea of the resurrection, 
without knowing how he obtained it. It is supposable, how- 
ever, that it was communicated to him by his mother. I 
will here make an extract of a note from my journal on this 
subject. “On the seventh of February, (1846,) we took ad- 
vantage of the fine weather to take a walk in a cemetery 
near the asylum. As I passed a grave stone with Meystre, 
I made him touch it. Hardly had his hand come in contact 
with the stone, than he recoiled as if struck with an electric 
shock, at the same time showing that a man had been buried 
there who would rise again and go up to the sky. At the 
same time his whole person became radiant with animation, 
and a heavenly brightness passed over him. A minute after- 
ward he set himself to examining the epitaph carved upon it. 
With a joy beyond all expression he attempted to decipher 
it, and succeeded in reading these words: Here rests Julia, 
of which he pronounced the first and the last. After I had 
explained to him the word rest, he said that the word Julius 
was not written with ia at the end, and that he did not know 
what this meant. To understand these observations, it is 
necessary to know that one of our blind pupils is called Ju- 
lius, a name he had already learned to pronounce, but the 
feminine of which he did not know.” 

We have now come to that period where religious and 
moral ideas were associated with instruction in language. 
The idea of God was the object of the first step. To arrive 
at it I chose these sentences: Who made that bread? Of 
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what is the bread made? . Who made the flour? Whence 
came the grain? Who made the wheat to grow? Meystre 
replied: The sun. Who made the sun? Seeing him per- 
plexed by this last question, I disclosed to him the author of 
all things, designating him as the being to whom men address 
their prayers. The joy diffused over his person was a mix- 
ture of reverence and emotion. The profound impression 
which he had just received was without doubt that of bound- 
less satisfaction at having learned the name of him whom 
man adores, and at knowing him as the creator of the sun. 
He found it so natural that every thing should have an au- 
thor, that he was less surprised at the power of God than at 
the impotence of the miller who could not make the grain, 
and compared the latter to a man whose hands had been cut 
off, adding that they had been arrested in their work. 

At this period, we began the conjugation of verbs, and I 
took the verb to think as the starting point, always making 
an application of its meaning in such phrases as these: Man 
thinks. Things which do not live do not think. The man who 
prays thinks of God. In proportion as he advanced in this 
direction, the character of his conversation gradually changed, 
rising from the original gross materialism to abstract ideas. 
Without any suggestion from others, he began to pray with 
a loud voice in the evening before retiring to rest. His 
prayer consisted in the repetition of the words: Je pense a 
Diew. Ithink of God. Let any ene imagine, if possible, 
my emotion, when I heard him for the first time performing 
this simple and impressive act of worship. I, one day, found 
him much occupied in concentrating the rays of the sun with 
a lens, and as I touched his hand, he said to me: Je pense a 
Dieu, (I am thinking of God.) 

Meystre, in liis reflections, frequently associated God and 
the sun: he once wished to know if the latter, at its origin, 
was as small as the head of a pin, or whether it had always 
been such as it is now; whether God is spherical like the 
sun, and how he sustains himself in space. The idea of a 
God under the form of a celestial body appeared to satisfy 
him better than that of a God like a man, because he could 
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not reconcile the external attributes of the latter with the 
omnipotence of a Creator. As the embarrassment in which 
he found himself in respect to these particulars occasionally 
degenerated into pleasantry, prudence required that we should 
avoid this abyss by giving a new direction to his desire for 
knowledge. I kept him near me, one evening, until our 
young blind pupils were asleep, then conducted him to them 
and made him softly touch their heads. Then I said to my 
pupil that these children were like the dead, that they were 
not thinking, but that God was thinking of them, that he was 
thinking of all men, that he thought always and never slept. 

Many of the reflections of Meystre, which involuntarily 
recall certain passages in Cicero’s treatise, De natura deo- 
rum," are not the only ones in which he entered into the 
views of the ancients. We also observed in him a disposi- 
tion to personify the phenomena of nature. Thus after a 
strong north wind, which continued for several days, he asked 
if the wind was not yet tired. 

I will dwell on but one of the conclusions which can be 
drawn from these facts; it has reference to general grammar. 
Does not the last peculiarity mentioned favor the opinion that, 
primarily, the subject of thought presents itself as an anima- 





* Lib. I. cap. 8. Audite, inquit non... . neque vero mundum ipsum, animo 
et sensibus preditum, rotundum, volubilem, ardentem Deum, portenta et mi- 
racula non disserentium philosophorum, sed somniantium. 

Cap. 10. Nunc autem hactenus admirabor eorum tarditatem, qui animan- 
tem, immortalem, et eumdem beatum, rotundwm esse velint, quod ea forma 
ullam negat esse pulchriorem Plato. At mihi vel cylindri, vel quadrati, vel 
coni, vel pyramidis videtur esse formosior. Que vero tribuitur vitaisti rotundo 
Deo? 

Lib. II, cap. 18. Interea, Vellei, noli, queso, pre te ferre, vos plane expertes 
esse doctrine. _Conum tibi ais et cylindrum et pyramidem pulchriorem, quam 
spheram, videri. Novum etiam oculorum judicium habetis. Sed sint ista 
pulchriora dumtaxat adspectu: quod mihi tamen ipsum non videtur: Quid 
enim pulchrius ea figura, que sola omnes alias figuras complexa continet, 
queque nihil asperitatis habere, nihil offensionis potest, nihil incisum angulis, 
nihil anfractibus, nihil eminens, nihil lacunosum ? 

Lib. I., cap. 17, 18. Sed ad hance confirmandam opinionem anquirit ani- 
mus et formam et vitam et actionem mentis, atque agitationem in Deo. Ac 
de forma equidem partim natura nos admonet partim ratio docet. 

(Reply of Cotta, chap. 27 to 37.) 
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ted being, and consequently the predicate as the expression 
of its organic functions, as we see it in phrases which have a 
figurative sense, such as, La nature sommielle ; la brise son- 
piri? (Nature slumbers ; the breeze sighs.) The predicates 
of the following examples: L’arbre verdet, Parbre seche, 
Parbre est sec, (The tree is growing green, the tree is dry- 
ing up, the tree is dry,) express three phrases of the same 
activity. In the first case, the vitality is going on increasing ; 
in the second diminishing; in the third it has ceased. Thus 
the predicate expressed by the auxiliary and the adjective 
forms no exception to the general rule. 

The verb to think suggested numerous questions to Meys- 
tre. He inquired whether animals thought and dreamed, and 
what was their language; whether children could think and 
speak from their birth, or whether it was necessary to teach 
these to them. The person to whom he addressed the first 
of these questions replied in the negative: he expressed him- 
self grieved at it, because, as he said, ears, eyes and teeth, 
with a head void of thought, were nothing. Having dreamed 
one night, that a wolf (the character of which he had learned 
through description) had attempted to devour him, he said 
that every dream was a lie; but that nevertheless to dream 
was to think a little, and that he took pleasure in it ; because 
it was always better to think a little than not at all. In con- 
nection with this subject, he asked if the dead had still the 
power of dreaming. He estimates the worth of a man by 
the force of his mind, and the sagacity he shows in this 
- respect is surprising. 

For this reason, children ‘have, according to him, a less in- 
trinsic value than grown persons, and he once expressed this 
opinion when touching the corpse of a child two years of age. 
He seriously asked a person who happened to be there, if she 
felt disposed to weep ; but, without waiting for her answer, 
he added that this little boy had not thought enough to have 
his death excite tears. Meystre knows so well the character 
and abilities of those habitually around him, that he addresses 
to each the kind of questions to which they can best reply. 
On the arrival of a new pupil, he feels of his hands and head, 
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and thus judges at first touch of his measure of intellectual 
capacity. 

When, in this peculiar instruction, I have met with any 
difficulty, I have always applied to nature to resolve it, and 
she has ever come to my aid. The obstacles presented by 
the employment of certain words, abstract in their significa- 
tion, have disappeared as soon as their exact meaning was 
well understood. To arrive, for example at the exact signi- 
fication of the word to support, the way is not long, and I 
have partially pursued it with Meystre. After making him 
conjugate the verb porter (to carry) I suspended a weight to 
a stick, asking him: Does the stick think? Meystre: No it 
does not think. 'Then I constructed the sentence: The stick 
supports the weight. Do you think? Yes, I think. Giving 
him the same weight: Do you support the weight? No, 1 
carry the weight. I then brought the two sentences into 
comparison. Man carries. ‘Things support. I stopped 
there for the time, waiting for circumstances to suggest the 
proper application of the word. It would then be explained 
to the pupil that man supports, when sorrow or injustice rest 
heavily upon him as a weight, without his being able to 
shake them off, he being similar under those circumstances 
to the stick which has no will. The comparison of language 
with the world of sense is a subject of great interest, and we 
can not forget with impunity in all intellectual development, 
that sensible objects are the starting points. 

We will now resume the thread of our narrative. Meystre 
has been in our house eighteen months. During this inter- 
val, his mechanical talents have been developed in a remark- 
able manner. He is able to turn fire-screens, salt-cellars, 
boxes, balls, cases, etc., with the taste and exactness of a 
good workman who can see, and no one leaves him without 
admiring his skill. He demands of others the same care and 
the same perfection, and when, for example, the young blind 
pupils lay the ground work of straw matting obliquely, 
Meystre ironically observes to them that they understand 
nothing of the level. The habits of order and propriety 
which distinguish him might serve as a model. The pro- 
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ceeds of his manual labor, at shop prices, would, at present, 
meet about the third part of the expense of his maintenance. 

In respect to language, Meystre is on the point of endeav- 
oring to construct sentences, and his attempts are generally 
very logical. Thus, instead of saying; Nous écrivons (we 
write) he says: Nous plumons, (we pen,) and Vous menson 
gez, (you falsehood,) for vous mentez (you tell a falsehood or 
you lie.) He comprehends the difference between pronun- 
ciation in a low voice and any other, and I take advantage 
of it not to fatigue his lungs too much. His articulation is 
sufficiently distinct to enable even persons who are not ac- 
customed to it, to follow it. In order to increase his means 
of communication, we have taught him the manuscript alpha- 
bet: we trace the letters with his finger on the palm of his 
hand, or on a table, making him pronounce them at the same 
time. The speech of the deaf mute serves here to mark the 
operation.* The use which this deaf mute has learned to 
make of articulation shows of what value itis to him. One 
evening, when he retired, he said to us: Sleep well. Onmy 
inquiring of whom he had learned this sentence, Meystre 
referred me to a young domestic. Surprised, I interrogated 
her on the subject, and she told me that Meystre frequently 
met her as he passed about the house, and stopped her from 
time to time, to enter into conversation. As she did not un- 
derstand him, he seized her hand, pronounced letters, and 
taught her to make the corresponding signs of the manual 
alphabet. Thus the blind deaf mute instructed this girl in 
dactylology. Initiated in this language, she in her turn 
taught new words and new phrases to her master. 

The change in Meystre’s existence, though so complete, 
has not altered the affection he entertained for his family, 
especially to his mother and his deaf-mute brother, of whom 
he speaks often. The latter also expresses great satisfaction 
that Edward is receiving an education, and during a visit 
which he made him, he wrote these words to me: My brother 
is very feeble in mind, but he makes progress. 





* This plan was suggested to me by Mr. Kosel, director of the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Frankfort on the Maine. 
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Among the numerous incidents which characterize the 
development of this young man, there is one which especially 
testifies to the power which one idea, responding to the wants 
of human nature, can exercise over a heart simple and ex- 
empt from vice. About a year after the theft committed by 
Meystre, a blind boy took some batz from one of his com- 
panions. Questioned in his turn, Edward said, with a 
solemn air, that he was innocent; that this consciousness 
rendered him happy, and that he would not steal more because 
that God knew his thoughts. In his agitation, he went out 
as if to reflect, returned in a few minutes, addressed himself 
to the guilty boy, related to him the theft, and asked him if 
he was not the author ofit. Struck with the hesitation with 
which he replied, he questioned him anew, and in so earnest 
a manner, at the same time exclaiming: Lie, God, that the 
young blind boy in his embarrassment pushed him back and 
betrayed himself by this roughness of manner. 

Such a pupil reacts necessarily on the master who instructs 
him, and as, in this instruction, ideas take so positive a char- 
acter, the master is led in like manner to render an account 
to himself of the definite object he proposes to attain. Many 
have asked me what this object is. This question suggests 
another: Why are we here below? Is not the world a visi- 
ble thought, and should it not be in accordance with this 
thought that ours should be developed, in order that we may 
be able to comprehend another creation, that which is summed 
up in Jesus Christ? ‘To explore with Meystre the truths of 
the Gospel is a work, the result of which I abstain from pre- 
judging. 


Dr. Perr gave a brief account of the Institution in which 
the subject of the foregoing Memoir has received his educa- 
tion; and paid a high tribute of praise to Mr. Henri Hirzex, 
the Principal of the Institution, for his devotion to the benev- 
olent cause in which he was engaged. He called attention 
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to the fact that this gentleman was the same who was pres- 
ent at the first Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb held in New York. 

The Committee on Invitations introduced Dr. Butler, Su- 
perintendent of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford. 

On motion of Mr. We Lp, 

The Convention took a recess till half past two o’clock, 
P. 


AFTERNOON SEsSION. 


The Convention reassembled at half past two o’clock, the 
Presipent in the chair. 

The Committee on Invitations introduced Mr. Henry W. 
Terry. 

Dr. Peet read a paper on the “ Elements of the Language 


of Signs.” 





ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


BY HARVEY P. PEET, LL. D. 


Tue language of signs is, in its elements, strictly a natu- 
ral language. It is the native language of man, for it is the 
language to which all men instinctively have recourse, when 
they cannot avail themselves of words. 'To those unpractic- 
ed in communicating ideas without the assistance of words, 
or of characters directly representing words, any particular 
dialect of the language of pantomime, especially when em- 
ployed with the ordinary rapidity of colloquial intercourse, 
would be, at first sight, quite as unintelligible as any other 
foreign language. But two persons accustomed to commu- 
nicate ideas in pantomime, though perhaps natives of oppo- 
site sides of the globe, and with sign dialects the most 
diverse, will readily exchange all familiar ideas at their first 
meeting. Thus it has been found that savages from the 
banks of the Missouri, and even natives of China, could 
converse to some extent in pantomime, with pupils of our 
institutions. 

There are certain elements common to the pantomime 
everywhere, as the expression of the countenance, such ges- 
tures as are naturally prompted by strong emotion, and the 
imitation, or delineation of the actions, motions and outlines 
of objects. These elements constitute a truly natural and 
universal language, and by recurring to these, the less natu- 
ral signs adopted in a particular dialect for convenience, or 
expedition of intercourse, can, with more or less circumlocu- 


tion, be explained. This power of interpreting itself, is a 
13 
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peculiar advantage of the language of signs ;—for spoken 
languages, unless interpreted by gestures, or by pointing to 
the objects, qualities or actions spoken of, can only be inter- 
preted by means of some other spoken language. 

Most of you will probably recollect reading in the narratives 
of travelers and navigators, and especially of men unfortu- 
nately shipwrecked and thrown among savages, interviews 
between parties, neither of whom knew a word of the other’s 
spoken language, yet who were able to discuss, by such 
signs as nature prompted, or as were invented on the spur of 
the moment, subjects of the very highest importance, involv- 
ing peace or war, plenty or famine, liberty or slavery, even 
life or death. To cite the first example that occurs to me, I 
would refer you to the interviews of Captain James Riley 
with the Arabs of the great desert, soon after his shipwreck. 

In such cases we see the value of some previous skill in 
pantomime. Persons accustomed to this mode of commu- 
nication, will make signs with a degree of significance as 
astonishing to the unpracticed, as the rapidity and correct- 
ness with which an experienced draughtsman will delineate 
objects by a few strokes of the pen. 

To give you some idea of the language of signs, it will 
be best first to describe the different elements from which it 
is formed. 

The simplest class of signs are those denominated signs 
of indication. They consist merely in pointing to the object 
concerning which we wish to give direction, or ask a ques- 
tion. This mode of communication admits of more exten- 
sive use than you would, at its first mention, suspect. What 
is more common than to ask for any article in view by sim- 
ply pointing to it, and holding out the hand to receive it? 
Who would be at a loss to require, from a domestic, any 
ordinary service, by pointing to the instruments to be em- 
ployed, and the objects to be operated on? If you were to 
hire a workman entirely ignorant of the English language, 
you would still find no difficulty in directing him to cut 
down a certain tree, or to mow a certain meadow, by simply 
pointing to the tree or the meadow, and if he is not at the mo- 
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ment provided with the tools, giving them to him, or point- 
ing to them, or to the place where they are deposited. A 
man who should ride up to a blacksmith’s shop and point to 
a shoe loose on one of his horse’s feet, would need no words 
to explain that he wanted it fastened. As little would words 
be necessary to express the meaning of one who should point 
me to a broken tire on one of my wagon wheels, or other 
dangerous and obvious defect. 

By the aid of a suitable expression of countenance, denot- 
ing questioning, certainty, or doubt, many questions can be 
asked and answered with as little difficulty. For instance, 
you may ask the price of any article, by pointing to it, and 
then showing several pieces of money, or counting on your 
fingers. You may ask the way a person intends to take, by 
pointing to himself, and then in different directions. With 
a little more contrivance, you may ask whence he came, by 
bringing the finger back from different points. Similar signs 
will satisfactorily answer such questions, only changing the 
expression of the countenance. Of course the same signs 
thus used in answering questions, may also be used in vol- 
unteering information. 

If with the inquisitive expression which denotes a ques- 
tion, you should point to a scar, a bandaged wound, a torn 
garment, or the like, you will be universally understood to 
ask how the accident happened, and you may also ask who 
did it, by pointing to different persons. You can readily ask 
for any absent person by pointtng to his accustomed seat. 
Other modes used by deaf mutes to recall absent persons, 
are, indicating their size and height, pointing to the place of 
a scar, a peculiarity of dress, or the like. Such signs, how- 
ever, are often entirely arbitrary. Not to multiply instances 
of the use of these signs of indication, the ownership of any 
piece of property may be asked and told, by showing it and 
presenting the hand toward different persons. Finally a 
great variety of questions asked either in words or any other 
way, are, in thousands of instances, answered by persons 
who have no idea of the language of signs, simply by signs 
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of indication, and often too, by those motions of the head 
which are universally understood to signify assent or dissent. 

Not inferior to the former in universal intelligibility, though 
more difficult for the unpracticed to imitate correctly, are 
those classes of signs which consist in the natural expression 
of the emotions, and in the imitation of human actions. 

Though comparatively few can call up the exact expres- 
sion of the passions at will, yet none can mistake them 
when skillfully represented. Who, for instance, ever failed 
to understand the gesture of invitation, or its opposite; of 
menace or of aversion; the impassioned gaze of the lover; 
the firmness of courage; the shrinking of apprehension; the 
swell of pride, &c. 

The imitation of actions, is as you will perceive, equally 
intelligible, and thus nearly all things belonging to the out- 
ward life and daily avocations of men, can be correctly im- 
aged. Even when the tools and materials are wanting to 
complete the picture, very few will fail to understand a skill- 
ful representation of a shoe-maker, tailor, blacksmith, weaver, 
mower, raker, ploughman, sower, swimmer, &c. So of wash- 
ing, shaving, dressing, combing, churning, milking, kneading 
bread, spinning, knitting, writing, reading, walking, driving, 
praying, shooting with a gun or bow, fishing with a line or 
net, rowing a boat, sawing, planing and boring, climbing, 
whetting a knife, razor or scythe, and in short, the list might 
be extended ad infinitum. 

The imitations of the motions of animals will of course 
be less exact than that of human actions, but will be suffi- 
ciently intelligible in most cases, and sometimes strikingly 
characteristic. 

A fourth class of strictly natural signs consists in deline- 
ating the outlines of objects. This, if done with some skill 
upon paper, or even upon sand or snow, would of course be 
universally intelligible; but the deafand dumb are accustom- 
ed to do it in the air. Where the outline is irregular or com- 
plicated, considerable practice is necessary both to trace it 
properly, and to retain in the mind the different lines as they 
are traced, till the figure is completed. But in some cases of 
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marked and regular outline, it will be sufficient even for 
novices, to trace itin the air. In such cases the point of the 
finger traces lines, while the open hand describes surfaces 
Thus the form of a circle, a semicircle, or any regular curve, 
a triangle, or square, or parallelogram, &c., may be distinctly 
traced by the two index fingers, while with the hands we im- 
itate the form of a cubical or oblong box, a cylinder straight 
or curved, a cone or pyramid, a crucifix, or evena globe. In 
some other cases the delineation of the outline of an object 
may form the most convenient sign for that object—as a lad- 
der, a candlestick, a serpent, a cart, or a bow. 

There is another class of signs more artificial than those 
we have considered, and therefore, at first sight, less readily 
intelligible, but when the general principle on which they are 
formed is understood, they often become, not only more con- 
venient, but more intelligible and distinct than such as are 
strictly natural. They consist in pointing to, or exhibiting 
certain objects, intending not these objects themselves, but 
the forms, positions, qualities and motions of other objects, 
which the objects pointed to or shown, may suggest. Thus, 
to convey the idea of a particular color, we point to any ob- 
ject in view of that color; in describing an absent person, 
we may indicate his general appearance, by pointing to 
another person of similar appearance. The expression of 
the countenance and the manner, to say nothing of the gen- 
eral tenor of the conversation, will sufficiently apprise one at 
all accustomed to converse by signs, whether the objects are 
meant, or their qualities, or which of their qualities. Thus 
color is denoted by moving the finger over the surface, as one 
would do to take off some of the color, if freshly painted ; 
dimension in any direction, by seeming to measure it in that 
direction; weight by seeming to lift it, &c. Similar signs 
may be made to describe the qualities of objects which are 
not present, but the ideas of which can be readily recalled by 
gesture, to other objects less easy to be thus recalled. 

One of the most important uses of the hands in sign-ma- 
king, is to represent various tools or other objects, and parts of 
animal bodies; sometimes this is done by the position they 
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are placed in, sometimes by the motions given them, some- 
times in both ways. Thus the ears of an ass, of a horse, of 
a rabbit, the horns of a cow, of a deer, the trunk of an ele- 
phant, the snout of a hog, the bill, or the wings, or the feet of 
a bird, the hooked beak of an eagle, the broad bill of a duck, 
the tail of a fish, &c., are all represented by the hands and 
fingers, and these representations form the usual signs for 
those animals. The mane of the lion, the pointed nose of a 
weasel or of a rat, the whiskers of a cat, &c., are represented 
somewhat differently, by seeming to draw the fingers over 
them. 

Various tools, and objects on which tools are employed, 
are denoted in like manner. Here we have a choice to put 
the hands in the position of holding the tool, leaving the 
latter, and the object to which it is applied, to be supplied by 
the imagination ; or to convert one hand or part of it into 
the tool, and give it a corresponding motion, sometimes also 
making the other hand or arm stand proxy for the object 
operated on. Thus we can represent*the cutting down a 
tree, by imitating the attitude and action of a wood-chopper, 
actually engaged in that task, or we can do it with less exer- 
tion, and in less room, by holding up one arm with the fingers 
expanded to represent the trunk and branches, while we seem 
to hack upon it with the edge of the other hand, which now 
stands for the axe, The use of a saw upon a stick of wood, 
of a blacksmith’s hammer represented by one fist upon a 
finger made proxy for the hot iron, of a pair of shears repre- 
sented by two fingers opening and closing on each other, of a 
table fork, &c., present examples of the same kind. 

The actual imitation of many human or animal actions, 
as riding, skating, dancing, jumping, trotting, would often 
appear too violent or ungraceful, or require more room and 
occasion more fatigue than might be convenient or agreeable, 
in familiar conversation. Hence it is often very convenient 
to imitate them on a smaller scale, with the hands or fingers. 
Thus two fingers often stand for the legs of a man, and 
represent clearly enough, the attitudes and motions of stand- 
ing, kneeling, hopping, jumping, dancing, riding, (by placing 
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them astride the other hand,) walking along a rail or other 
narrow object, (which is represented by a finger of the left 
hand,) &c. The motion of a horse’s legs in, trotting and gal- 
loping is distinguished in a similar manner. Skating is 
represented by giving to the hands, with the forefingers 
curved up, a diverging and progressive motion similar to that 
of a pair of skates; walking, by the hands put down and 
lifted forward like feet, and running, by moving them more 
rapidly. In this last case they may either represent the feet, 
or merely the hands of one who swings his arms rapidly as 
he runs. 

From the elements which have been enumerated, are form- 
ed two classes of signs, technically denominated descriptive 
signs, and signs of reduction. The former are used to de- 
scribe objects unknown or unfamiliar to the person to whom 
we speak, or to recall familiar objects to the mind of one 
unacquainted with our dialect of signs; the latter are abbre- 
viations of the former, used in familiar conversation. "We 
will illustrate them by an example or two. 

Suppose a deaf mute should discover a bird of rare form 
or plumage in a tree, and wish to call the attention of a com- 
panion to that object, he will do as any other person would 
do, if any obstacle prevented the employment of the voice- 
He would simply attract the notice of the other by some 
gesture, and point to the bird. This sign is called, as I have 
already observed, a sign of indication. But perhaps the bird 
may not readily catch the eye of the other, and to direct his 
attention rightly, it may be necessary to give him an idea 
what kind of object he is to look for. Here descriptive signs 
are put in requisition. ‘The deaf mute will endeavor, by 
presenting a variety of such gestures as I have described, to 
suggest the desired idea. He will designate the bill and 
wings of the bird, its manner of clinging to a twig with its 
feet, its size by seeming to hold it between his hands, its 
color by pointing to objects of the same color, sometimes 
perhaps the action of shooting a bird (elevating the gun as 
one would do to shoot into a tree,) and of plucking its feath- 
ers. ‘These signs he will continue for a longer or shorter time, 
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according to the importance of the object in view, his own 
vivacity of disposition, and his previous success in commu- 
nicating with the same individual, and desist as soon as he 
either finds himself understood, or loses the hope of being so. 
If on one such occasion he has been successful, he will, 
when he next has occasion to speak of a bird, repeat such of 
his former gestures as had seemed most intelligible. At every 
repetition he will find himself understood with less and less 
effort, and will accordingly more and more abbreviate his 
pantomime, till finally, as soon as he makes the first sign of 
the series, he will find himself understood, and from that time 
that single gesture will denote the object. This gesture is a 
sign of reduction. 

In these signs of reduction, there is room for a great varie- 
ty of dialects, since it is in eaeh individual case, pretty much 
a matter of chance, which of the various gestures that may 
be used to describe an object, will finally become established 
as the sign-name of that object. Thus one uneducated deaf 
mute may denote a bird by its bill, one by the act of flying, 
one by that of shooting into a tree, one yet by seeming to 
pluck its feathers, &c., and finally some will habitually com- 
bine two or more of these gestures together. But when a 
number of deaf mutes are brought together, as in founding 
a new institution, the most graceful, convenient and striking- 
ly appropriate signs are selected from the dialect of each 
individual, and in a very short time, a common dialect is 
formed, to which all subsequent comers readily conform. 
This is usually still further improved by the care and skill of 
the teacher, and it is handed down by tradition to successive 
generations of pupils, generally receiving from each, some 
additions to its vocabulary, or improvement in its structure. 

Such is the mode in which from such simple and natural 
signs as have been described, capable merely of suggesting 
simple ideas already familiar to the parties, a language of 
gestures is gradually formed, not indeed as yet fully equal in 
precision and concentration of thought to speech, but capable 
of expressing directly or by circumlocution, every idea of the 
intellect, every feeling of the heart. 


wee PPLAPLD ALLIS LIN 
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The consideration of the communications of Mr. Jacoss 
was resumed. 

Dr. Peer offered the following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the question of making provision for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb in heathen lands, as set 
forth in the communication of Mr. Jacobs, be referred to a 
select committee, to report to the next Convention. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Presipent announced the following gentlemen as the 
Special Committee under the resolution offered by Professor 
Barnard, viz: Messrs. F. A. P. Barnarp, of Alabama; J. A. 
Jacoss, of Kentucky ; J. A. Cary, of Ohio. 

The subject matter of the resolution offered by Dr. Peer, 
was referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Wet», from the Committee appointed to address a 
reply to Rev. Tuomas H. Gauuavpet, reported the following 
letter for the consideration of the Convention, viz : 


To rue Rev. Tuomas H. Gattaupet, LL. D. 
Reverend and much respected Sir: 

The Convention of Teachers and other friends of the Deaf 
and Dumb, now assembled at the American Asylum, have 
heard with the deepest regret of that protracted and severe 
indisposition under which you are laboring; and by which 
they are deprived of your presence, your counsel and co- 
operation in the business of their meeting. 

The teachers of the deaf and dumb throughout our land 
regard you, honored Sir, as the father of the cause to which 
they are devoted, and those of us who were induced to en- 
gage in this good cause through your personal agency, who 
received our initiation into the art of deaf-mute instruction 
immediately from yourself, or under your direction, feel that 
we have a peculiar claim to regard you in the light of a 
parent and to offer you the affectionate homage of sons. 

While as individuals and as a Convention, we all sympa- 
thize with you and your immediate family in your present 
afflictions, and earnestly desire their removal, and that your 
life, health and usefulness may be greatly prolonged, we 
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would also render our devout thanks to Almighty God that 
He has made you an instrument of so much good, especially 
to the deaf and dumb, and other subjects of peculiar misfor- 
tune; so that multitudes will have occasion in all future time, 
to rise up and call you blessed. 

We thank you for the kind wishes and advice expressed in 
your note of yesterday, and assure you of our earnest desire 
to promote in every way in our power, the best interests of 
that department of education and philanthropy to which our 
respective Institutions and ourselves individually are devoted. 

With sentiments of affectionate regard as well as of the 
highest respect, 

We are, dear sir, ever yours. 
In behalf of the Convention, 
LEWIS WELD, 
J. ADDISON CARY, 


Committee. 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 


August 29th, 1851. 

Dr. Peet moved the following resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, viz : 

Resolved, That the draft of the letter submitted by the 
Select Committee in reply to one addressed to the Conven- 
tion, be accepted and approved ; and that the Committee be 
instructed to address the same to the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. 

Mr. Ayres of Hartford, introduced a resolution in relation 
to the primary instruction of the deaf and dumb, and sup- 
ported it in a few remarks, dwelling upon the need of some 
instruction for deaf mutes at an early age, before they can 
be admitted into our Institutions. 

The subject was discussed by Messrs. Peet, Ayres, Bart- 
LETT, Turner, Wewp and others, and the resolution was 
amended to read as follows, viz: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee to whom was refer- 
red the subject of a High School for the deaf and dumb, be 
instructed to inquire whether any plan is to be recommended 
for the education of deaf and dumb children, previous to 
their admission into the existing Institutions— 


And adopted. 
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Mr. Cary presented an invitation to the Convention from 
the Directors of the Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, to 
hold its next session at the Institution in Columbus. 

In presenting this invitation, Mr. Cary alluded to the pecu- 
liar advantages of Ohio for a meeting of this character, its 
capital being now the centre of the representative population 
of our country, and the centre of Western enterprise and in- 
dustry. He offered the following resolution in relation to the 
subject, viz: 

Resolved, That the next Convention of Teachers of the 
Deaf and Dumb of the United States, be held at the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Columbus, Ohio, on the fourth 
Wednesday of August, 1852. 

The subject of the resolution was discussed by Messrs. 
WE bp, Peer and Turner, and others. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Barrett presented the following preamble and reso- 
lution, viz : 


Whereas, some considerable acquaintance with the principles 
and practice of the art of deaf-mute instruction is requisite 
in order to enable one to appreciate the difficulties of the 
instructor of the deaf and dumb, and to sympathize with 
him in his discouragements, and whereas it is especially 
desirable that the Directors of our Institutions should pos- 
sess such a knowledge of the theory and practice of this 
department of education as will enable them in the most 
advantageous manner to codperate with and aid the in- 
structor,—therefore 
Resolved, That the increased interest manifested of late 

on the part of some of the Directors of our Institutions, by 

their attendance at the sessions of our Conventions, is re- 
garded by the Convention with much gratification and en- 
couragement, and with the hope that in future a still greater 
degree of interest will in this manner be manifested. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, 

Resolved, That the Proceedings of this Convention, inclu- 
ding the papers which have been read, be referred to a select 
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Committee, with power to publish them in such form as it 
may deem expedient. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Peet then moved that the Committee consist of three ; 
one from each Institution represented in the Convention. 

The Committee were appointed by nomination, as follows: 

Mr. Collins Stone, of the American Asylum; Mr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, of the New York Institution; Mr. J. A. Cary, of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Turner, from the Executive Committee on the publi- 
cation of the “ American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
presented a report of the operations of the year. 


The Executive Committee beg leave to report in reference 
to the periodical published by the Convention, entitled the 
“ American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” that the volume 
for the year now closed has been printed by Messrs. Case, 
Tiffany & Co., of Hartford, in a style and manner entirely 
satisfactory. Of the first number of this volume, containing 


the doings of the first Convention, 1,000 copies were printed, 
and 750 copies of each of the subsequent numbers. The 
cost of printing the whole edition was $346.19. The follow- 
ing Institutions have become responsible for the payment of 
their proportionate share of the expense: the American Asy- 
lum; the Institutions of New York, Indiana, Illinois, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. ‘T'wenty copies have been 
taken by the Pennsylvania Institution; six copies by the 
Virginia Institution and five copies by the Ohio Institution. 
The rest of the edition has been distributed among the above 
named associated Institutions, as follows: 220 copies to New 
York; 200 to Hartford ; 120 to Indiana; 90 to Illinois ; 30 
to North Carolina, and 15 to South Carolina. 

The New York Institution has paid $100; from the other 
associated Institutions nothing has, as yet, been received. 
The copies taken by the Institutions of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, have been paid for. Deducting what has 
been received from these subscriptions the balance ($515) 
has been apportioned as follows: to be paid by the Institu- 
tion in New York, $170; in Hartford, $155; in Indiana, 
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$90; in Illinois, $67; in North Carolina, $23; in South 
Carolina, $10. 


The following is the account of the editor, Mr. L. Rae. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb in account with the Editor, Dr. 


1851. Sept. To printing the Third Volume of the 
American Annals, ‘ ‘ $346.19 
Editor’s salary, ‘ ‘ . 200.00 


$546.19 


Cr. By cash from Pennsylvania Institution, $20.00 

“ do. “ Virginia “ 6.00 

“ do. “ Qhio, “ 5.00 
— 31.00 


$515.19 
« part payment of New York Institution, 100.00 


$415.00 
In behalf of the Executive Committee, 


W. W. TURNER, 
Chairman. 

The report was accepted. 

On motion of Mr. Strong, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee appointed by 
the Convention of last year, be continued with the same 
powers until the meeting of the next Convention. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Presipent appointed the following gentlemen a se- 
lect Committee under the resolution previously offered by 
Dr. Peer, in relation to Statistics of Disease and Mortality 
among the Deaf and Dumb, viz: 

Mr. Porter, of the American Asylum. 

“AYRES, do. do. 

Mr. Morris, of the New York Institution. 

“« TL. Peer, do. do. 

Mr. Foster, of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

“ PETTINGILL, do. do. 
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Mr. Cary, of the Ohio Institution. 
“ GILLET, do. do. 

Mr. Brown, of the Indiana Institution. 

Mr. Jacoss, of the Kentucky Institution. 

Mr. Orricer, of the Illinois Institution. 

Mr. Tyer, of the Virginia Institution. 

Mr. Cooks, of the North Carolina Institution. 

Mr. Waker, of the South Carolina Institution. 

Mr. Fannin, of the Georgia Institution. 

On motion of Dr. Peer, 

Resolved, That the Rev. J. Appison Cary, Superintend- 
ent of the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, be a Committee to 
issue notices of the time and place of holding the next Con- 
vention ; and also to make arrangements for the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. I. Lewis Peet, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered 
to the reporters of the public press, who have attended its sit- 
tings and given publicity to its proceedings. 

On motion of Dr. Peet, Mr. Luzerne Rat was reappoint- 
ed Editor of the American Annals, by acclamation. 

Reports from special Committees appointed at the last 
Convention, being called for,— 

Mr. Morris reported, that the statistics on the subject of 
Insanity among the Deaf and Dumb, which subject had been 
referred to him, were imperfect; and his report was accord- 
ingly unprepared. 

On motion of Mr. Turner, the subject was continued, and 
recommitted to Mr. Morris. 

Dr. Peet, from the Committee on a New System of Syl. 
labic Dactylology, reported that little progress had been made, 
and the Committee were not prepared with a Report. 

On motion of Mr. Strong, the subject of Syllabic Dacty- 
lology was continued in the hands of the same Committee. 

Mr. Turner inquired, whether the publication of the “An- 
nals” would be placed on the same footing during the next 
year as in that just ended ? 

Dr. Peet considered that it was so understood. 
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The business of the Convention being now concluded.— 

Mr. Cary offered the following resolution, viz : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered 
to the Hon. Tuomas Day, for his benevolent interest in the 
cause of Deaf-Mute Education, as manifested in his consent- 
ing to preside over the deliberations of this body; and also 
for the faithful manner in which he has discharged the duties 
of presiding officer during its protracted sessions. 

On motion of Mr. Epwarp Peet, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are justly 
due and are hereby tendered to the President and Board of 
Directors, and to the Instructors and immediate Officers, of 
the American Asylum, for the ample accommodations and 
abundant facilities afforded to the body for the transaction of 
business; and for the kindness and attention shown to the 
individual members, and for the very complete provision 
made to secure their comfort during the sitting of the Con- 
vention. 

On motion of Mr. James L. WHEELER, 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be presented 
to Messrs. Thomas Gallaudet, Isaac L. Peet and Dudley 
Peet for their kindness in interpreting the proceedings by 
signs for the benefit of the deaf and dumb present at the 
sittings of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. GaLuaupet, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are hereby 
voted to the Secretaries, for the faithful discharge of their 
duties. 

The minutes of the day were then read and approved. 

Dr. Peer remarked, that in these closing hours, if not the 
closing moments of the Convention, he could not allow the 
occasion to pass without expressing the great pleasure he 
had enjoyed in attending its proceedings. He also felt it 
due, in behalf of those who had been present from the New 
York Institution, that he should express their gratification at 
the manner in which they had been received at this Institute 
(the American Asylum) by its Directors, and particularly by 
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the Rev. Mr. Baldwin the Steward, and by Mrs. White the 
Matron. 

The speaker thought that such meetings have a direct 
tendency to bring about harmony of designs, and unity of 
action, thus aiding largely in the accomplishment of the 
objects we have in view. He regarded it as proper that the 
deliberations, which had been conducted in such a spirit of 
kindness and courtesy, should be closed with prayer and 
thanksgiving to God. He therefore moved that the Rev. 
Mr. Turner be invited to close the sittings of the Convention 
with an oral prayer. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. W. W. Turner. 

The Convention then adjourned; to meet at Columbus, 
Ohio, on the fourth Wednesday of August, 1852. 








ERRATA. 

Page. 

39 Line 4, for one pupil read a pupil. 

41 “ 2d note, the reference is to page 149 of the Fourth Circular, not 
to Day’s Report. 

43 19, for powerful read fourfold. 

46 Ist note, read “ Heinicke as cited in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana.” 

47 10 from bottom, for collections read collocations. 
22, for practical read participial. 
14, for was read runs. 


3, for somnielle read somneille, and for sonpiri read sonpire. 


6 from bottom, for describe read ascribe. 





